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VALLEY OF WYOMING. 

Among the many beautiful rivers of which our country can 
boast, there are none more truly noble than the fair and pictu- 
ue Susquehanna, winding its silvery way through the sweet 
“Valley of Waters” immortalized in verse by the poet Campbell. 
Oar sketch oe the lower end of the valley near the falls, 
named after Nauticokes, one of a tribe of Indians, once _ 
sessors of this enchanting locality. The valley is diversified by 
hill and dale, deriving its extreme richness the extensive 


WYOMING VALLEY, AND NAUTICOOK 


flats and river bottoms, which in some places extend one or two 
miles back fiom the stream. Thouyh now generally cleared and 
cultivated, to protect the soil from floods a fringe of trees is left 
along each bank of the river; the sycamore, the elm, and more 
especially the black walnut. Pure streams of water come leaping 
from the mountains, imparting health and pleasure in their course ; 
all of them abounding with delicious trout. Among these brooks, 
and in the swales, scattered through the uplands, grow the wild 
plum, and the butternut, while, whenever hand of the white 


man has spared it, the native grape may be gathered in unlimited 
profusion. Such were the common scenes when the white man 
first came to Wyoming. Game of every sort was abundant. The 
quail whistled in the meadow ; the pheasant nestled in its leafy 
covert ; the wild duck reared her brood, and bent the reed in every 
inlet; the red deer fed upon the hills, while in the forests, 
within a few hours’ walk, roamed the stately elk. river 


yielded at all seasons a supply of fish—the yellow pereh, the pike 
roach, and, in the spring, myriads of shad. , 
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THE ROMAN SOPRANC: 


CAPTAIN OF THE SWISS GUARD. 


BY CHARLES G. ROSENBERG. 


[conTINUED.]} 


CHAPTER XVIII. 
THE TRAVELLER OVERTAKEN. 

Wuewn Guilio had left the hotel, the fire that Della Torre had 
kindled within his bosom was still blazing. He noticed not the 
condition of his horse; he saw not that neither Andrea nor Paulo 
were waiting for him. Without a word to the obsequious hotel- 
keeper, who had descended the steps of the inn with him; with- 
out bestowing a coin upon the boy who had held his horse, he 
snatched the bridle from his hands, sprung upon its back, and 
striking it with his spurred heel, he swept up the road to Rome. 

“Why didn’t he pay me?” whimpered the boy. 

“Just catch me again trusting to a man’s promise,” muttered 
the host. “My intelligence was to be well paid for! Hang him! 
“TI believe that his excellenza is not worth a scudi!” 

The day wore on, and it drew near evening ere Castelli had 
passed the frontiers of Naples. Worn out by all which he had 
that day gone through; the excitement of the morning com- 
pletely blotted out in the deadening anguish that mastered him as 
he thought that Anna Brigni was now lost to him forever, he no- 
ticed not how greatly the animal which he was riding had suf- 
fered from the exertion which his master’s will had forced upon 


For the seventh or eighth time in almost as many minutes, he 
had raised his hand with the whip ja it, to strike the jaded steed, 
when the sound of hoofs rapidly striking the ground behind him, 
caused him to turn his head. Ashe did so, a loud voice was 
heard : 

“ Hallo, signor!” it cried; ‘‘but you ride fast. A pest upon it! 
but I had nearly ruined my animal in attempting to overtake 

‘ou |” 

Guilio recognized the flexible accents of Guiseppe Scarlatti. 
In another instant the bandit was riding beside him. 

“ You are here, then ?” 

“Diavolo, signor! But where are Andrea and Paulo ?” 

“How did you manage to effect your escape ?” 

“ Have you killed Della Torre ?” 

Such were the first questions that broke from the two—we pre- 
sume that we must not call them friend q Then 
Scarlatti looked at Guilio’s horse. 

“ By the rood, signor!” he exclaimed; “but your animal is 
in a worse condition than mine is. The heavens be thanked that 
we are no more than a mile from the next post-house; there we 
may find fresh horses.” 

“ How did you escape ?” asked Guilio. 

“JT had a little fighting for it. Blood ran, and I got a scratch 
in the fight we had,” answered the brigand, pointing to the blood 
with which a handkerchief, that was bound around his left arm, 
was crimsoned. “‘ However, I got away ; dined at a little cottage 
which I know, about half a mile from the main road, on the other 
side of Gaeta, and am nowhere. I have told you my story, sig- 
nor; I now want to hear what you have done.” 

In a few words Guilio told Scarlatti what had passed between 
him and Della Torre. As he described the manner in which he 
had hurled him to the other end of the apartment where he had 
found him, the bandit drew back and regarded the young Roman 
long and scrutinizingly. 

“ Per Bacco! but it is singular,” he said, “what strength rage 
givesa man. I could have sworn that he was big enough to eat 
you for a meal, signor!—and yet you talk as coolly of having 
thrown him across the room, as I could of eating a roasted capon. 
Well, well, I suppose there is something in blood after all. Not 
that I have ever found it so,” he muttered, with a jocular laugh. 
“‘ But all men are not Scarlattis. And now, I suppose,” he con- 
tinued, “you are hurrying along the road to Rome, in a fever of 
love and joy—” 

“Of love and joy?” answered Guilio. 

“ Certainly ; you will see the bella Brigni again, and—” 

** Never !” 

Guiseppe cast a quick and piercing glance at the young man as 
he answered thus; then he whistled, and looked up in the sky. 
Apparently, he did not find what he searched for there, as he 
again bent his eyes upon Castelli. 

“ And why,—if I may take the liberty of addressing you such 
a question—signor ?” were the words which he uttered after the 
lapse of a few moments. 

“ Have I not told you all that he said of her and,”’—the words 
almost choked him—“ that man ?” 

“ Whom ?” 

“The Englishman—Lumley Ferrers.” 

“ You did.” 

The young man was silent; he either could not or would not 
speak. Guiseppe Scarlatti smiled. 

“ And is this your only reason ?” 

“ Ts it not a sufficient one ?” 

The bandit laughed long and loudly as this question was put to 
him ; then he bent from his seat, leaned across the space between 
him and Guilio, and looked up in his face. The Roman turned 
from him. Guiseppe laughed louder than ever. 

* Per Bacco! but this is too good. Ha! ha! ha! signor; and 
you actually believed the scoundre] 


A sudden light flashed tho of Cast, and he 
reined in his steed. Scarlatti did the same. 

“If it was a lie—but no!—the landlord told me they had ac- 
companied the Englishman.” 

“ Of course they did, signor.” 

“ And you think—” 

“That nothing could be more natural. The Brigni was there 
alone. In all probability she was without money. She had de- 
termined upon escaping from Della Torre. How was she to do 
it? She appeals to the Englishman. Take them all in all, the 
Anglo Saxon is not a very bad specimen of humanity. He is 
indignant with Della Torre, and pays him a visit. There, forget- 
ting the stoicism in which every Englishman is wrapped, he tells 
him that he is simply nothing more nor less than a scoundrel. Af- 
ter this he takes her back to Rome. Della Torre is, naturally 
enough, in a confounded rage with him. But what can he do? 
You arrive there ; in a few moménts you enter his room. He no 
sooner sees you than a brilliant thought strikes him. "What if he 
could so arrange matters as to make you believe that Milord Lum- 
ley—I think you called him Lumley—had run away with her? A 
duel, of course, must follow. After you have told the Anglo 
Saxon that he is a rascal—which you would do whenever you 
came across him—an apology would be out of the question. If 
you put a pistol-bullet through milord, he is out of the way. If, 
on the other hand, he chances to kill you—ha! ha! ha!’ On my 
word, it is a splendid bit of rascality! Ihave never known a 
better.” 

Guilio had listened to Scarlatti’s rapid deduction of the amount 
of truth which there was in the slander of Bernardo, with a coun- 
tenance from which the clouds were rapidly clearing. As the 
bandit came to an end, he said : 

“ What an idiot I have been!” 

“Lovers always are idiots,” muttered Scarlatti between his 
teeth, as the Roman paused. 

“Then you think that she is—” 

“Counting the minutes as they roll on; expecting you to re- 
turn to Rome,” was the answer. 

“Let us get on to the next post-house,” said Guilio, as he again 
urged his steed into the attempt at a trot. 

In less than quarter of an hour they had reached it. Unfortu- 
nately no horses were to be procared here. Consequently they 
had to delay their journey for at least two hours. Supper was 
accordingly ordered. As it was preparing, Scarlatti had stepped 
to the window of the low and miserable room that constituted the 
only place for the reception of travellers who might chance to 
alight there. Two men were riding past. The smaller of these 
reined in and called the attention of the other to one of the horses 
which were standing at the rack to the right of the house, devour- 
ing their provender. This called Guiseppe’s attention to them. 
Immediately afterwards they dismounted and entered the cham- 
ber. One of the domestics was arranging the table for supper, 
and Scarlatti looked at him and then at Guilio; the latter under- 
stood him, and did not speak. 

“ Perhaps these gentlemen would like to sup with us ?” said the 
brigand, in the blandest of tones. 

“TI should,” was the answer. 
of his lieutenant. ol 

Scarcely had the domestic quitted the chamber, than Guiseppe 
Scarlatti turned to Paulo. Andrea had already filled himself a 
bumper of wine from one of the bottles which had been placed 
upon the table. 

“ What is the reason,” he asked, “ that I did not find you with 
fhe Signor Castelli when I overtook him ?”’ 

“My horse was—” commenced Andrea, with a growl. 

“1 know your excuse, my little lieutenant !” laughed Scarlatti, 
agreeably. “It is very lucky for you that you have such a good 
one. Let Paulo answer for himself.” 

Paulo’s brown countenance whitened very visibly under the 
sneering eye of his captain. He seemed to be remarkably un- 
comfortable. Guiseppe chuckled to himself. 

“Well.” 

“The fact was, my captain, that immediately after Andrea had 
provided himself with another animal—” 

“For which I had to pay a confoundedly long price!” inter- 
jected Andrea, turning towards Guilio. 

“ Silence!” Scarlatti. 

“And just as we were about to quit the stable, where we had 
purchased him for the purpose of following the Signor Castelli, I 
luckily happened to catch a sight of three of the Roman police, 
who were turning the corner of the street.” 


It was made in the harsh voice 


must have been mad, Paulo!” 

“$So I told him,”’ grumbled Andrea. 

“You wanted me there to open your eyes for you,” said his 
captain, with a pleasant smile. “‘ The eighth of an inch taken off 
each of your eyelids, would improve your sight wonderfully !” 

“ Perhaps so, and perhaps not,” replied Paulo; but Castelli re- 
marked that his eyelids worked very uncomfortably the while he 
was speaking—Scarlatti’s jest evidently struck him as haying too 
much meaning to be very agreeable; “but there they were, and 
so I laid hold of Andrea’s arm, and drew him back.” 

« And lucky was it that you did so, for im less than another mo- 
ment, I should have walked into the midet of them,” burst from 
the lips of Andrea. 

“ Poor Andrea !” murmured. Scarletti, as he cast a comic and 
somewhat curious glance over the broad mould of his lieutenant’s 
lusty shoulders. ‘‘ Your muscles are somewhat too necessary to 


me to be altogether dispensed with! Continue, Pauio.” 


“ They were accompanied by three of the Neapolitan police—” 
Ah |—were they *” 


“Three of the Roman police !” ejaculated the brigand. ‘“ You 


“ And a dozen or more soldiers,” 


“ Indeed |” 

“I watched them as they advanced slowly up'the street. Then 
I told Andrea to remain quiet, and slipped very cautiously out of 
the stable, after them—” 

“Why, I ordered you to go!” uttered Andrea, striking the ta- 
ble impatiently with his clenched fist as he saidthis. The bottles 
and glasses trembled upon it, as though oF had been affected 
with St. Vitus’s dance. 

“ Must I again request your silence ?’* 

As Scarlatti made the inquiry, he bent one of his significant 
smiles upon his lieutenant. For a short space the latter met his 
eye and glared fiercely back upon him ; then he cowered beneath 
the gaze of his captain, shrank back, and his interruption occurred 
no more. 

“ As I said,” continued Paulo, “I went out and dogged them. 
They followed the road that led to Cicero’s Villa. I saw that 
Signor Castelli was no longer there ; they entered it. Shortly 
afterwards the Neapolitan sbirri left the hotel. I then managed 
to get hold of one of the waiters of the inn, and—” 

“Enough—I understand it all,” said Scarlatti. “ Torlogna had 
sent on to arrest Della Torre.” 

“ He had,” replied Paulo. 

“ Torlogna ?” asked Guilio. 

“Yes ; he had borrowed ten thousand scudi of the old banker 
the day before he had quitted Rome.” 

Scarlatti then looked at Paulo. 

“T pardon you !” he said. 

As he uttered this, the domestic entered the apartment ; he was 
laden with the viands which had been hastily cooked for them. 
They were not particularly tempting, as any of our readers will 
easily divine who have ever sat down to make a meal at an Italian 
post-house. However, Castelli was decidedly hungry.. His con- 
versation with Scarlatti had restored both his love and his appe- 
tite. The bottle was the only portion of the supper thug appeared 
absolutely necessary to Andrea. He had supped with Paulo 
scarcely an hour before. As for the last-named individual, his 
peculiarly agreeable captain had frightened any little appetite he 
might have had entirely out of him. With Guiseppe Scarlatti:it 
was altogether different. Nothing deprived his more purely ani- 
mal portion of its natural hunger. He could eat at any time, 
and he could devour anything. In five minutes more he had 
cleared out a dish of fricaseed fish, and was lost in the attempt to 
devour a plate of maccaroni, which might have in itself sufficed 
for the meal of half-a-dozen ordinary men. 


CHAPTER XIX. 
THE OLD JEW—HE DESERVES TO BE A CHRISTIAN. 


Ovr presence is now required in Rome. Anna Brigni had ar- 
rived there under the charge of Lumley Ferrers—who had con- 
ducted himself in a manner that was really exémplary upon their 
journey. We will not dispute but it may have occurred to the 
Englishman, that in this mode alone he might hope to create an 
impression upon the mind of the fair soprano. If so, the labor 
to ensure it was thrown away. Anna was too much wrapt up 
in the thought of once again seeing Guilio to suffer herself to be 
attracted by the extremely artistic reserve with which the Hon- 
orable Mr. Ferrers was painting his own passion. 

Scarcely had she entered the house in which she had previously 
been stopping, than her servant rushed up to her. She was in an 
ecstasy of delight to see her mistress once more; the tears actu- 
ally rained from her eyes in torrents as she welcomed her once 
more to Rome, After the Brigni had with great difficulty tamed 
her into a respectable state of quietude, she desired her to take a 
fiacre, and go to the Ghetto. 

“ There you will ask for the Rabbi Isaac.” 

“ He has been here every day, signora ; five or six times every 
day, to inquire whether anything had been heard of you.” 

“The poor old man!” said 'Madame Salicetti. “I’m sure, he 
deserves to be a Christian.” 

“Go—and at once, Guilea.” 

We will not say that Guilea obeyed her mistress. She went to 
the Ghetto, and there told Isaac that her lady was again in Rome. 
It would perhaps be as well to mention that she never returned to 
the Brigni, and that very evening Anna discovered that the girl 
had carried off all her jewelry, her best dresses, together with all 
the money which she could lay her hands upon. The only time 
that she again saw her was two years afterwards, when she was in 
Paris. She was then @ figurante at the opera. 

To the old man that interview was possibly one of the happiest 
which he had ever had; he loved the girl, as a childless old man 
only can love the being around whom he has wound his heart. 
From a child she had been the only thing which he had to love. 
When he first heard of her absence from Rome, it had been gradu- 
ally broken to him by his brother—and he had not then heard the 
report which had subsequently come to his ears respecting 
and Della Torre. He could not but believe them, and as he 
heard them he groaned in spirit over her who had been the soli- 
tary vine-shoot in his house. He would willingly have perished 
could he only have saved her. 

When the girl fell upon his neck, he groaned aloud and kissed 
her in the anguish of his suspicion. Lumley Ferrers, who had 
called. on her an hour after he had restored her to her home, was 
in the room. Hé was scandalized at seeing Anna return the 
kisses of the old Jew. Beginning to believe that she might possi- 
bly be necessary to his happiness, that embrace cured him. How 
could he touch the lips that had been contaminated by the touch 
of a gray beard out of the Roman Ghetto! He arose, made a 
stately bow to Anna Brigni, and quitted the apartment without 
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uttering another word. She looked upon him in astonishment. 


Isaac pointed quietly to the door. Madame Salicetti understood 
him, and left the chamber as he did so. Anna Brigni was now 
alone with him who had been to her more than a parent could 
have been. Each of them was silent. In that room, lit by the 
broad and beaming light of an Italian sun, the beating of either 
heart could almost have been heard, all around them was so still. 
Isaac was the first to speak. 

“ Anna, my child!” he said; and his voice was broken and 
trembling as the words fell from his lips, ‘‘ will you answer me— 
will you tell me the truth ?”” 

The fair-haired girl turned her blue eyes upon him in wonder. 

“« Have you ever heard a lie from me, my father?” 

“ Never!” 

They were again silent. 

“ How am I to ask her?” murmured the old Jew to himself, as 
he gazed upon her marvelling face. 

But, even as he looked, his courage returned to him. It seemed 
to him that purity could not possibly have departed from that ra- 
diant presence. The whole of that chamber seemed to be filled 
with the light of her beauty and her innocence. The very rays 
of that glorious Italian sun seemed deadened as they fell upon 
her. She seemed to efface their glory. Her blue eyes fell upon 
his ; they melted doubt and suspicion from his soul ; the old days 
once more returned upon him ; he remembered the girl as he had 
first known her—when he had bribed her affections with bonbons, 
when as a mere infant she had staggered across her father’s din- 
ing-room towards him, and hung upon his knees, and searched 
the pockets of his silken gaberdine to find the hidden and sugared 
treasures ; and could a blight now have fallen upon that angel ? 
If so, God was not all justice. Then he recalled her when he had 
brought the child to his home. Her smiles had for many years 
repaid him for every labor he had undergone to provide her with 
additional comforts ; the girl’s joyous laugh was again ringing in 
his ears as it had then done when Papa Isaac—for so had she 
taught her tongue in its love to call hin—brought her some pred- 
ents, far more precious in her childish eyes than her after success 
had been. After this, he recalled his yearnings after her, when 
he had decided that she must study music, and had torn her from 
him that she might fit herself for the operatic stage under one of 
the greatest living teachers that Italy has yet produced. O, no! 
It was not possible that he should have squandered all of his love 
upon one whom— He turned to her and opened his arms. She 
sprung into them, and sank upon his bosom. 

“ You are pure, my own child!” he murmured in a whisper so 
low that none could have divined its meaning who had been stand- 
ing at three paces from him. 

At first she looked up into his countenance, as if she had 
scarcely comprehended his question; then its meaning flashed 
upon her; the scarlet blood colored her cheeks and temples as 
she felt what he would ask of her. 

“ As I was ’—she replied in an even louder tone of voice than 
that in which he had questioned her—“ when first you folded me 
in your arms, my second father, and called me your child!” 

As her face was turned up to his, a tear fell upon it. Then the 
old Jew fell upon his knees, and struggling with his joy, returned 
thanks to that Father who opens his ears to all who call upon 
him in their sorrow or in their happiness. Turk, Christian, Jew, 
or Buddhist, heart-felt prayer or thanksgiving alone find an en- 
trance to the palace of Mercy and of Truth. 


CHAPTER XX. 
THE MANAGER AND THE SOPRANO. 

Feprrico Borenese had recovered from the effects of his 
wound sufficiently to leave the house. As yet he had heard noth- 
ing from Guilio or Scarlatti. What his astonishment was when 
he found that the Brigni had returned to Rome under the charge, 
or in the care of Lumley Ferrers, may readily be conceived. He 
possessed, however, an infinitely cooler head than Castelli, and 
after pondering upon it for a few moments, drew from it a deduc- 
tion far more favorable to Anna Brigni than his brother had at 
first done. 

If she had left Della Torre so soon after being carried away by 
him, it was evident that the compliance to proceed with the Geno- 
ese had not arisen from any pardon which she had voluntarily 
extended to him. It was, consequently, upon the morning suc- 
ceeding her return, that he visited her. On his way thither, he 
had called at Torlogna’s and had insisted upon the banker’s 
accompanying him, 

“ Bat,” commenced Torlogna, in the apologetic tone of voice, 
in which an excuse is ordinarily couched. He suddenly ceased 
as he caught Federigo’s eye, which was fixed upon him. 

“ Say nothing that sounds like an objection, let me beg of you, 
or perchance I shall suspect—” 

“ What, Prince Federigo ?” asked the banker. 

“Simply that you, too, were a little touched by the charms of 
the Brigni, and that she had taken the opportunity for once to 
say ‘No’ to an inamorato.”” 

The batiker colored slightly, then laughed, and consented to 
accompany him. 

“Ts it possible,” thought the young Borghese, “that the old 
fox lis actually a sweet tooth in his head?” And as Torlogna 
entered his cabriolet, he cast a look approximating to disgust on 
the rotund body and grizzled locks of the leader of the burocracy 
of Rome. 

As they mounted the stairs that led to the suite of chambers 
occupied by the signora, they heard loud voices, cr rather a loud 
voice within. Both the banker and the young prince inyolunta- 
rily paused, and listened to what was passing. Neither must they 


be blamed for so doing, for the voice was loud enough to convince 
them that he, to whom it belonged, cared not who heard it. Nor 
indeed did he, for he never had an idea that Torlogna was listen- 
ing to him. The accents were those of the manager of the 
Aliberto. 

“ Mademoiselle, I insist upon it, You must remember that I 
gave you the chance of appearing before the public in a leading 
character when you were totally unknown. You break your en- 
gagement. I can reclaim the forfeiture attached to it.” 

A faint murmur was heard in answer to this, but they could 
not detect the words. “ 

“O, just as you choose, mademoiselle, just as you choose. If 
you do not choose to comply with my demands, I will have you 
arrested this very evening.” 

“Bat I assure you, signor—” 

“IT will not hear another word! Two nights hence you shall 
appear and sing for me through the remainder of my present 
season without a single scudi of salary, or else I shall be obliged 
to put you in prison for debt, on the score that you have wantonly 
broken your engagement.” 

“ What an infernal scoundrel!” said the Borghese. 

Torlogna caught him by the arm which he was extending to- 
wards the handle of the door, and drew him gently back. 

“‘ Let us hear her answer,” he whispered. 

She spoke; but again the words could not be distinguished by 
them. The reply which was made her was audible enough. 

“T shall not think of waiting, mademoiselle! Make your 
choice, and at once !” 

This time they heard her answer very clearly. 

“ Then, sir, I refuse !” 

“ Very well, mademoiselle,” was the answer. 

It was accompanied by a coarse oath; then a heavy step was 
heard approaching the door. It swung open, and the manager of 
the Aliberto stood in the presence of the prince and the Roman 
banker. As his eye caught those of Torlogna, his whole face 
changed color, and he staggered back. 

“ Villain !” cried the Borghese, as he bounded towards the Sig- 
nora Brigni, who was leaning upon the back of a chair, very pale 
and very indignant. 

He caught her by the hand. Then he turned upon the cring- 
ing manager, and surveyed him with a look that might have 
withered the unfortunate man, could he have seen any one else 
than Torlogna. 

“ What have you been saying to her who will soon be the bride 
of my brother, Guilio Castelli ?” 

Anna Brigni uttered a short and sharp cry of joy, as she fell 
back fainting in the arms of Federigo. 

“So, sir,” said the banker, “ you were talking of arresting the 
Signora Brigni?” 

“ T—really—I—did not know—” 

“Unless she consented to sing for you the remainder of the 
season without a single scudi of salary !” 

The manager was very evidently in a dilemma. 

“ Signor, excellenza, will you listen to me ?”’ 

“No, sir—not to a single word !” was the harsh reply of Tor- 


“Let me—” 

“ To-morrow, at nine o’clock, you will repay me the sums that 
I advanced you at the commencement of the present season. If 
in half an hour afterwards the money is not in my hands, you 
will be arrested !” 

“T implore the excellenza—” 

“ With interest, mind you! Be ready, or—” 

The manager fell on his knees. 

“ You know the penalty.” 

“Great Heaven, I shall be ruined !” 

“ Of course—I intend you to be!” replied Torlogna, as he 
turned his back upon him. 

The manager again arose to his feet, and attempted to address 
the wealthy banker. 

“ Will you go? We would be alone,” said Torlogna. 

Wailing like a child that has been subjected to the whip, the 

manager quitted the apartment. Federigo had, meanwhile, laid 
Anna Brigni upon a couch at the further end of the chamber. 
He had then turned and rung the bell which stood on the table. 
As he did so, Madame Salicetti entered the room. Scarcely had 
she approached the sufferer than she began slowly to recover. 
When her senses were at first restored to her, she looked round 
the chamber with a wandering and unsettled glance. Her eyes 
atdength rested on Federigo. 
. “You need. be under no apprehension, signora!” uttered the 
banker; “I have dismissed that vagabond”—this was uttered 
with the dignity of a man of money—“ who has been mismanag- 
ing the Aliberto ; he will not return to annoy you.” 

“T thank you, signor.” 

The Borghese then approached the sofa. 

“Did I—” She paused and fastened a meaning look upon the 

prince. ‘ Did I hear you aright?” she asked. 

“T presume, Signora Anna, that you did.” 

His tone more than his words convinced her that she had done 
so. A heavenly smile broke over her countenance as she listened 
to him. Federigo and Torlogna, both, thought that they had 
never seen her look more beautiful than she did then. 

“ And where is Guiliot Why is he not here ?”’ she asked. © 

“ He followed you on the track, which he had discovered, of 
your flight. He has not yet returned, signora.” 

Again her face brightened, and even more visibly than it had 
before done. As Federigo marked the play of those flexible and 
lovely features, he marvelled not at his brother’s passion for her. 

“ And have you forgiven him *” 


“For what?” asked the young Roman. 

As she lifted her eyes to his noble face, and caught its pure and 
tender affection for his brother traced as if by the finger of its 
Maker in every line of it, she took his hand between both of hers, 
lifted it, and pressed her lips upon it. 

“Prince,” she said, “you have a great heart |” 

Torlogna looked from one to the other blindly, like a man 
groping in the dark. He comprehended neither of them. The 
young prince’s forgiveness of his brother would have been de- 
nounced by him as a sheer act of madness, had not he been a 
prince, and therefore one of Tor ’s best friends. As for the 
kiss which Anna Brigni had imprinted on the young man’s hand, 
he looked on it as neither more nor less than a confession of love. 
Probably he would have pitied Guilio had he paused to think 
about it. He was a man of money; nay, he could have told 
within a hundred scudi what would be the amount of Federigo 
Borghese’s fortane when his father should have received the last 
consolations of religion ; but he took no note of his heart. Had 
he been asked whether the young prince had a soul, he would 
certainly have answered “Yes.” A banker invariably recog- 
nizes all the dogmas of his religion. Who ever heard of a man 
of money that was a free thinker? But to divine what lay hid- 
den within that soul—O, that was essentially a different thing ! 

“But supposing that Guilio should meet with-Della Torre ?” 
said the Brigni, and she again looked up at the prince. 

“He would probably shoot him ; I should !”’ answered the Bor- 
ghese, “ with as little or less qualm of feeling than I should expe- 
rience in spearing a wild boar, or shooting a wolf!” 

As he ended, the banker began to speak. Here he was per- 
fectly at home. 

“There would be no necessity for resorting to powder and bul- 
let,” he said, with an agreeable chuckle. ‘I have provided for 
that rascal. To-morrow I trust to have the pleasure of seeing 
him!” 

Federigo cast an inquiring glance upon the banker. The old 
Roman rubbed his hands together, and chuckled to himself as he 
did so. 

“ You do not know anything about it, I see; and, indeed, how 
should you? I never mentioned a word on this score to any one 
except the police; they are confoundedly useful fellows. The 
rascal swindled me out of ten thousand scudi ; and did it, too, on 
the very day on which he ran away with the Brigni.” 

The banker bowed to the signora as he said this. 

“The police got on his track through the precaution I invari- 
ably take of marking each new issue of notes differently. He 
had chanced to receive the cash in the first notes of my last issue. 
One of them came back to my cashier the day after he had quit- 
ted Rome. It was easily traced—it had only passed through two 
hands—to the landlord of the principal hotel in Terracina. My 
head clerk immediately went there and questioned him. He had 
changed it for the Signor Verami. Ha! ha! ha! that was the 
name he had taken. Eh, Signora Anna! Three of the Roman 
police were despatched after him. He had crossed the Neapolitan 
frontier. That caused a little delay ; but I received a letter this 
morning which announces that he will be here to-morrow.” 

«‘ And what do you intend doing with him ?”’ asked the Signora 
Brigni. 

“ That depends on his father.” 

“ How does it depend on him ?” inquired Federigo. 

“T wrote to the old Della Torre,” replied the banker, “to ask 
whether he would make good the deficit that the scoundrel had 
caused in my cash-box. He answered me that since his son had 
thus disgraced himself, he might rot in the galleys! We shall 
see whether he changes his mind.” 

“ And if he should not ?” 

“ He will certainly try that style of life,” said Torlogna. 

“ Heaven be thanked for it!” uttered the Salicetti. 


[CONCLUDED NEXT WEEK.] 
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SUBMARINE MOVEMENTS. 


The great invention of the day is the submarine navigation of 
Dr. Payerne, about to be put in practice at Cherbourg, the com- 
y purchasing the invention having volunteered to cleanse the 
ene Ag free of expense to the government. The secret consists 
in the discovery of a means whereby artificial air may be pro- 
duced in sufficient quantity to enable a crew of fourteen men to 
breathe freely beneath the water for the space of four hours. A 
curious experiment has been already made at Marseilles, where 
Dr. Payerne, in company with three sailors, went to the bottom 
in the presence of hundreds of spectators, and rose at a consider- 
able distance, and climbed the port-holes of a man of war without 
being perceived by the crew. ny experiments are about to be 
tried of the efficacy of this novel means of attack. A submarine 
fleet of small boats, each to contain a crew of twenty men, is al- 
ready talked of as being about to be organized for the Black Sea. 
It seems that no intimation whatever is given by the slightest ruf- 
fle.on the surface of the approach of one of these vessels. The 
apparatus invented by Dr. Payerne enables the wearer, moreover, 
to move about with perfect ease at the bottom of the sea; and 
great anticipations are formed of the immense benefit to be de- 
rived in submarine history from the adoption of this new method 
of becoming acquainted with the hitherto unknown mystery of 
the ocean. However, it is not a bad reflection on the spirit of the 
age in which we live, to remark that the first application of this 
tremendous power, which should take rank with the electric tele- 
graph, as a proof of the wondrous perseverance and ingenuity of 
man, has been made use of for the oy A! oysters from Gran- 
ville for the Aalles of Paris.—Parisian Writer. 


> 


ConTzmPLation.—There is no lasting pleasure but contem- 
plation ; all others grow flat and insipid upon frequent use; and 
when a man hath run through a set of ties, in the declension 
of his , he knows not what to do with himself, if he cannot 
think. saunters about from one dull business to another, to 


wear out tin e; and hath no reason to value life but because he is 
afraid of death.— Burnet. 
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GLEASON’S PICTORIAL DRAWING-ROOM COMPANION. 


FRANCES WRIGHT D’ARUSMONT. 


Frances Wright 4’ Arusmont, whose portrait we give above, was 
born in Scotland, at the town of Dundee, on the 6th of September, 
A. D., 1795, of an old and wealthy family. Her father was a 
highly educated gentleman, and the correspondent of Adam 
Smith, Dr. Cullen, and other celebrated men. Her brother was 
General William Campbell, the companion of Malcolm, the Per- 
sian ambassador. While yet an infant, she was taken to England 
and brought up, under the care of an aunt, as a chancery ward. 
Familiar from the earliest youth with books and literary society, 
with a naturally acute spirit of inquiry, derived, it is said, from 
her father, she was soon well versed in agg pars and 
branches of philosophy, and scientific inquiry. e early showed 
@ very inquiring mind, and once, after asking some questions, and 
being checked by a shrewd mathematician and physician, who 
observed that her questions were dangerous, she replied, “‘Can 
truth be dangerous ?”—“ It is thought so,” was the reply. On 
that occasion, she said in her biography, she learned two things, 
viz., “‘ that truth had still to be found, and that men were afraid 
of it.” She remarked later in life, that the first motive which 
inspired her to leave social life and friends, for the dangerous and 
critical career of a public reformer, originated in the perusal, at 
the early age of seventeen, of Botta’s History of America. ‘“ And 
from that moment,” says she, “my attention became rivetted on 
that country as the theatre where man might first awake to the 
full knowledge and exercise of his powers. I immediately col- 
lected every work which promised to throw light on the institu- 
tions, character and condition of the American people ; and as lit- 
tle satisfaction on these subjects could be gained in Europe, I vis- 
ited this country in person. The ‘ Views’ then — ‘ormed, I 
published, on my return to England, with the single object of 
awakening the attention of European reformers to the great prin- 
ican government. Those principles had 

feelit , a8 to have influenced my per- 


erywhere. I saw neither princes nor 
bayonets, nor a church married to the 
state, and conceived, in truth, that 
liberty had here quickened the hu- 
man mind, until it was to 
act under the influence of reason, in- 
stead of fear. And my second visit, 
while it has ss to my view evils 
and abuses differing in degree rather 
than in nature from those in Europe, 
has rivetted me in mind and feeling 
yet more strongly to a country where 
are enshrined all the liberties and all 
the hopes of the human race. From 
a visitor, therefore, I have become a 
resident and citizen.” Si 


we 
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large number of blacks into all the mysteries of agriculture, politi- 
cal economy, finance and infidelity. This primary assemblage of 
colored literati, farmers and savans was to act as a sort of propa- 

da for the purpose of disseminating light over all the benighted 
black families in America. But from the operation of divers 
causes, which have never been satisfactorily explained by any of 
her biographers, it was found to, be impossible to teach the teach- 


ers, and the cause had therefore to be abandoned. The unfortu- 


nate “failures” were, at their own request, sent out to Hayti. 
Her doctrines were, that “all real knowledge is derived from pos- 
itive sensations.” ‘Things unseen, can the human understand- 
ing know anything about them?” Religion she discards, because 
it is concerned with the unseen and unknown. Morals she adopts, 
for they are “the rule of life drawn from the ascertained conse- 
quences of human actions.” “But, methinks,” she says, “I hear 
you observe that religion, if not the source, may at be the 
coadjutor of virtue; if not the parent, she may be at least the 
companion. Far be it from me to say that such may not be— 
that such never is. I have crossed in the path of life some lovely 
minds and hearts, of which no harsh and narrow creed could mar 
the beauty, and which could enfold in their own gentleness, and 
expand with their own warmth, the chilling and censorious faith 
which drove less kindly natures to angry uncharitableness or mo- 
rose fanaticism.” After leaving Tennessee, Mrs. Wright went to 
New Harmony, Indiana, to become proprietoress of a periodical, 
the “ New Harmony Gazette.” But it was in 1828 that her great 
campaign commenced—a campaign of lecturing against church, 
state and banks. These lectures were delivered in many cities, 
and eventually in New York, which was, as she said, the head 
seat at once of popular energy, sectarian and clerical wealth and 
power, and financial and itical corruption. These lectures 
were sometimes gratis; and in New York she even purchased a 
large building for the purpose of delivering them. They excited 
much attention, and aroused so much feeling, that the police had 
to be called in to preserve order. Mrs. Wright was an earnest 
advocate for Woman’s Rights, belonging decidedly to the French 
school of reformers, philosophers and political economists, though 
she called no man master. Her other principal works are “‘ Eng- 
land the Civilizer,” which she regarded as her masterpiece; “ A 
few Days in Athens,” a species of philosophical romance, written 
at the age of twenty-seven ; an account of her life, and a work on 
America, in MS., in which she predicts the destruction of this 
republican government, and points out the causes of its ruin. 
She wrote in a free, bold style, assumed a confident and magiste- 
rial air in announcing her theories, and was, as one of her friends, 
who well knew her, expressed it, “The great I AM to herself.” 
She returned in 1831 or 1832 to Paris, where she married D’ Arus- 
mont, by whom she had one daughter, who still survives. She 
was eventually separated from her husband. In stature she was 
remarkably tall, walking perfectly erect. On her first arrival in 
America, says the detailed account of her life, published in a con- 
temporary, she carried her reformatory notions so far as to wear 
her hair cropped like a man’s. By the infidel notions she propa- 
ted, and by the course she pursued, she soon lost caste in the 
igher ranks of society, and i mainly with infidels or 
free thinkers. In 1829, the Working-Man’s Party was organized, 
and she and Robert Dale Owen managed to infuse into that hereti- 
cal association anti-Christian principles and ideas. The nomina- 
tions of the working men’s ticket, in the autumn of 1829, in New 
York, included the name of one of the advocates of her political 
and religious notions, as senator, and the entire ticket of eleven 
names for members of assembly. After Mrs. Wright’s return to 
America in 1824, owing to her intimacy with fayette, she be- 
came intimately acquainted with General Jackson, Adams, Cal- 
houn, and all the great leading characters of that time. Of late 
years she did not appear much in public; she occupied herself 
more in writing. Her whole biography, if she has left one, will 
no doubt be of much interest to her friends and curiosity to the 
public. The mistake under which Mrs. Wright labored was that 
of assuming the errors which have crept into the church, for 
Christianity itself. Analyze her keenest philosophy, and we find 
that she in fact attacks, in the main, abuses quite as obnoxious to 
others as to herself. She simply mistakes the black and ragged 
outline of the statue’s shadow, for the beautiful creation itself 
which rises far above her. 


HEAD OF COOPER. 


JAMES FENNIMORE COOPER. ; 
The tation given above is that of the design for a mon- 
ument which was to have been executed by the late Horatio 
Greenough, the celebrated sculptor, who died a short time since. 
The design is admirable, and has elicited warm expressions of 
satisfaction from those who have seen it. It was one of the latest 
roductions of that eminent artist, whose death in the midst of an 
rable popularity cast a saddened shade over a large circle 
of friends and devoted lovers of art. Greenough has wrought 
several beautiful expositions of art in marble, and his name, with 
that of Powers and other American artists, will long be cherished 
as a noble evidence of native talent, which needs only to be fos- 
tered to shed lustre on American genius and artistic excellence. 


BIRTHPLACE OF PRESIDENT PIERCE. 

The representation given below pictures the birthplace of Presi- 
dent Pierce. It is situated in Hillsborough, N. H.—a fine, retired 
spot, giving one a pleasant idea of a calm retreat from the busy 
din, and headlong life of the crowded city. No inconsiderable 
amount of our greatest and noblest men have literally been born 
or have lived in humble log cabins,—a fact speaking volumes for 
the truth and value of our institutions. Society may rise or fall, 
erect its palaces or destroy them, but it is from the humble home 
that a great original mind in a country like our own so often 
springs. As contrasted with log cabins, we admit, the birth 
of President Pierce is quite a handsome dwelling, but still, re- 
garded in itself, presents no peculiarity to distinguish it from 
multitudes of old-fashioned country houses found in many parts 
of Yankeedom. The air of rural seclusion about this old home- 
stead gives it a charm to the eye. The quiet of the domicil 
of early youth must appear in marked contrast to the turbulent 
after life to which men on the public arena are subjected, and 
which makes them often sigh for the days of lang syne, that they 
may find relief from the pressure of duties and cares. 
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ceptions. uring my first Visit to a 
America, I seemed to hear and see 
her Declaration of Independence ev- 
~ =F, 73 * 
of the subject of slavery which first — 
ing Harmony village, on the Wabash Win — 
examination of this place, and Econ- Wi le 
omy, that she formed the project of . : . 
regularly training and initiating a " BIRTHPLACE OF PRESIDENT PIERCE, AT HILLSBOROUGH, N, H. . 


U. 8S. STEAM FRIGATE FULTON, 

This frigate was built at the Brooklyn Navy Yard in 1836, and 
was for many years used as a floating battery and practice ship 
in the harbor. Since that period the Falion bes undergone two 
very material changes. She was originally fitted with four cop- 
per boilers for generating steam ; but it being discovered that they 
caused the wer pa of too great an amount of fuel, two of 
them were removed. After this change the Fulton made a trip 
to Washington, and was very near being lost. Subsequently she 
made a trip to Havana, and on her return was brought to the 
je yard and anchored in the Wallabout. Here she remained 
until the fall of 1850, when the department ordered her to be 


hauled up and rebuilt. Her hull remained the same, but her up- 
per works were entirely altered, and she was fitted with new ma- 
chinery throughout. 
were choked with ice, the Fulton was ordered on a relief trip, to 
cruise about the coast. During her absence she relieved many 
vessels that were icebound and saved many lives. On returning 
to the navy yard she received orders to proceed to the West In- 
dies. Her guns were got on board, and after being thoroughly 
fitted out she sailed according to orders. She afterwards returned 


n January, 1852, when the bays and rivers | 


to New York, and shortly proceeded to Washington. Although | 


the public mind has been prejudiced against the Fulton, yet in 
point of speed she is superior to any vessel in the American or 


English navy. Respecting her sea qualities, some of the officers, 
on returning from the West India cruise, reported her as unsea- 
worthy, while others, who were of a contrary opinion, still deemed 
her seaworthy. This led to some slight dispute and some of the 
officers resigned. At the time the department were altering her 
the second time, the chief engineer strongly urged the necessity 
of raising her deck, and lengthening her, for the purpose of giving 
her greater buoyancy and increasing her speed. These sugges- 
tions were not noticed at the time, but will have to be carried into 
effect bzfore she will be available as a comfortable cruiser. Her 
dimensions are as follows: length 188 feet; breadth of beam 34 
feet ; depth of hold 12 feet ; 1800 tons register; mean low draft 
10 feet. She is fitted with one of the best 
inclined engines in the world. The cylinder 
is 50 inches, with ten feet four inches stroke 
of piston. Her wheels are termed “dish 
wheels,” and are 24 feet in diameter. The 
main bearing of her wheels is of a novel 
character; it consists of two large curved 
cast-iron plates, bolted firmly to the sides of 
the ship. On these the axis of the outer 
side of the wheels revolve. The average 
speed of the Fulton is eleven knots an hour, 
and she consumes seventeen tons of coal per 


day. The battery of this war vessel consists 
of four 32-pound guns, and one Paixhan 
gun of 68 pounds. Her total cost, with al- 


terations, will not fall short of $175,000. 


NEW YORK ARMORY. 

od The new armory, or down-town arsenal, as 
a HM it is usually termed, a representation of which 
we Mig we here give, is a building situated at the 
I corner of White and Elm Streets, New York 
—its extent on the former being one hun- 

4 dred and thirty-one feet, and on the latter 
ee street eighty-one feet. Its material is blue- 
stone, while the edifice itself is two stories in 
height, the lower story being thirteen feet 
high, and the second thirty feet. As such 
buildings, in case of emeutes or riots, are fre- 
quently attacked for the sake of obtaining 
arms, due precaution has been taken for its 
defence. For this purpose the narrow win- 
dows, only eighteen inches in width, are ex- 
tremely efficient ; since, while the stone itself 
remains unbattered, fifty men could defend 
the arsenal against any ordinary attacki 
force. ‘The first floor will be appropria 
to the deposit of arms, while the second is to 
be used for drills, and, when required, as a 
guard-room. The style of the building is 
Gothic ; on each of its three corners are 
placed towers—a peculiarly appropriate dec- 
oration for such a building and such an ar- 
chitecture. The doors, of which there are 
six (five on White Street and one on Elm 
Street), are made of boileriron. This beau- 
tiful and stately building is to be used asa 
receptacle for the Artillery of the First Divi- 
sien of the New York State Militia. A large 
flag-staff is erected on the centre of it, by 
means of which te hic communications 
can be sustained with the principal arsenal 
up-town. The structure is a fine one, and 
adds another to the myriads of beautiful 
edifices that adorn the great metropolis of 
the nation. 
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[Written for Gieason’s Pictorial.] 
THERE IS BEAUTY EVERYWHERE, 


BY JULIA P. WALLACE. 


There is beauty in an infant’s smile, 
And in the laugh of youth; 

There is beauty in a maiden’s eye 
When lit with love and truth. 


There is beauty in a mother’s tone, 
And in a father’s look ; ’ 
"There is beauty, truth, and love divine, 
Within God’s holy book. 


There is beauty in the sparkling drops 
Which hang from tree and shrub; 

There is beauty in the open flower, 
And in the tiny bud. 


There is beauty in the early morn, 
And in the noonday’s glare ; 

There is beauty in the starry eve— 
There’s beauty every where. 


[Written for Gleason’s Pictorial.] 


THE TURK, 


AS HE APPEARS TO THE AMERICAN. 


BY REV. F. W. HOLLAND. 


Tux usual approach to Constantinople is fragrant with histori- 
cal memories, as well as delicious with exquisite views. The 
Danube is now so impeded in its navigation, and the steamboats 
so miserably slow, as well as uncomfortable, nearly all the world 
prefers that passage of the Dardanelles, of which a conceited trav- 
eller said to some inquiring friend in America, “‘ Seen the Darda- 
nelles? ©, to be sure !—I breakfasted with them at Paris.” 

Before you enter this renowned strait, the regular Trieste 
steamer has carried you directly over St. Paul’s course. You 
have “sailed under Cyprus ;” have anchored in full sight of 
Rhodes; have passed “close to Crete ;” have felt, perhaps, that 
Levant hurricane, the “ Euroclydon.” But older histories throng 
upon you as you move majestically on. After Tenedos, the har- 
bor of Agamemnon’s fleet, comes the low coast of Troy, with the 
mound commemorating Achilles; next, the spot where loving 
Leander swam diagonally across the Hellespont ; then, the Darda- 
nelles forts, which were famous once for some guns of fabulous 
size, and which require every stranger to wait awhile for permis- 
sion to pass. Twelve hours more of steaming, and the most cov- 
eted city of Europe bursts upon your view—a city whose outward 
aspect surpasses, as its inward show disgusts beyond imagination. 
The glory of the scene is partly the blending of colors, partly the 
vast number and surpassing beauty of the domes and minarets. 
At the spectator’s feet roll the bluest waters in the world; from 
them rise the weather-stained, battlemented walls. Above these 
tower hundreds of wide domes and glistening minarets—each of 
the four hundred baths having several roofs like vast crowns ; each 
of the leading mosques four or more minarets, to say nothing of 
khans and bazaars; and then the background is filled with the 
dark green cypress forest covering acres of the city cemeteries. 

The “ Golden Horn” deserves its name. It is the inner harbor, 
separating the Christian suburb of Pera from old Stamboul, giv- 
ing as perfect a shelter as a Liverpool dock to the largest ship, 
and capacious enough to welcome to its bosom the commerce of 
the world. Washed clean by the flowing “Sweet Waters,” its 
banks are lined with pavilions and palaces on the one side, with 
arsenals, barracks, hospitals and government schools on the other. 
On fine days a little fleet of gaily-painted canoes glide over its still 
waters, only interrupted at two points by bridges which it must 
be confessed look decidedly mean. As you glide up by the Greek 
quarter, by the Sultan’s mother’s palace, by the Holy Mosque and 
burial ground of Eyoub, the arm of the sea gets narrower until 
you approach the last Sultan’s favorite summer-house, the graves 
of his more renowned horses, and the marble kiosk where, with 
a friend or two—lulled by the gently-falling waters—he was wont 
to smoke many a sultry hour away. Along these sloping banks 
picnics are held, Greek parties seen at the dance, merry music 
heard, the fragrant coffee inhaled, the time-killing water-pipe 
tasted slowly by budding maidens, while the gentlemen lose 
themselves in the stronger “ tchibouk.” 

The prominent feature of Turkish life is repose. All the little 
society he has, all his habits indoor and outdoor, his baths, his 
bazaar, his mosque, his coffee-house, make a very castle of indo- 
lence. There is nothing that amazes him so much—nothing that 
strikes him as so insane, as the perpetual activity of the American, 
the bustling energy of the English. I found Turks asleep every- 
where—at noonday in their open shops, at morning upon guard 
duty in the lazaretto, in the mosques out of the usual prayer 
time, and in the coffee-house at evening ; and I believe they took 
pride in the indulgence, and despised our feverish vigilance. 
But those whose sleeping apartments I shared at different times 
—and in the single room of the poorer inns there was no choice 
of company—had never heard of the Irish’ navigator, who, when 
he slept, “paid attention to it.” Their repose was easily dis- 
turbed, and they awoke at unconscionably early hours; so that 
the muezzin call to prayer was no special hardship two hours 
before daybreak. 

This accounts for much of the ruin which stares one in the face 
everywhere. The Turk never repairs. If a mosque wall cracks, 
if a minaret begins to bend, if a grave yawns open, if the window 
giass is half broken, no matter, it was right once; if repaired, it 
will be out of order again. And so, from the palace down, and 


city and country alike, you see only 6ne~word written, decay ; 
and that ‘word destroys half a traveller's comfort, and tarnishes 
some of the loveliest scenes. The strongest citadels are in the 
same melancholy state ; the yet unfinished mosque is crumbling 
away ; the streets of Constantinople are often cumbered with neg- 
lected remains of buildings; and that most sacred cemetery upon 
the Sweet Waters has not half its turbaned graves uninjured. 
Does not this explain its administration a little, and foretell its 
future? Present peril may arouse it to spasmodic action. The 
outcry of the world against its spoliation may avert the last out- 
rage ; but will they rebuild the crumbling throne ‘—will they erect 
anew this weather-beaten palace? Visiting Turkey with some 
reverence for a religion which has guided such millions for twelve 
centuries ; with some hope for a people professedly renewing its 
principal institutions, desiring to sympathize to the utmost with 
the popular detestation of Russian aggression, I must still “a 
plain, unvarnished tale deliver,” even if it does not encourage the 
most enthusiastic hopes of the crescent triumphing over the cross. 

There are some virtues which the rest of the world might well 
visit the Osmanlis to learn; one of them is certainly temperance. 
Wandering about freely among the common people, spending 
whole days out in the open air—having at one time quite a num- 
ber of persons to whom I was paying money as they asked it—I 
never saw a Turk excited by liquor; never found any boatmen 
drinking anything stronger than eeffee, even in the biting air be- 
fore daybreak, or on the horseback journey through a week of 
storms. It is true, that a change is to be feared in this respect; 
that Christians resident in Turkey set an example of indulgence ; 
that Sultan Mahmoud died of drunkenness; that a well known 
Boston manufactory rolls its barrels over the Smyrna quays ; still, 
the general self-denial is truly wonderful. In that annual fast of 
the Ramadan—occurring occasionally in midsummer—is it not 
heroic, that the panting boatmen will touch neither food nor 

drink from sunrise to sunset through the month, and at night 
makes up for lost time only by an extra coffee cup, and a larger 
cloud of smoke? Could a crew of any other nation imagine such 
abstinence as is the admiration of every howadji on- the Nile ?— 
more than a month’s voyage without an instance of excess among 
a dozen common sailors ¢ 

To be sure, “this temperance is part and parcel of his religion ;” 
but does that make it any easier? Does it for us, whose gospel 
lays down the same law of self-government? That religion itself 
sparkles still like an unwrought Kohinoor diamond. Though 
European indifference has impaired Asiatic fervor at Constanti- 
nople ; though the education of so many youths of rank amid the 
infidelity of Paris is a stab at the heart of Islamism ; though every 
concession of Christian privileges is a temptation to apostacy, 
and the common Turk believes his own religion as severe as ours 
is indulgent; yet, nowhere is worship so constant, so hearty, so 
unwavering, so unchangeable, so unabashed before strange eyes. 

Several travellers assure us there is no such creature as a Mos- 
lem priest. Having passed a week with fourteen of them, I can 
never forget how like a file of drilled troops they took their place 
every five hours among the deck crowd, and went through their 
washing, bowing and chanting, as undisturbed as if unobserved. 
And often have I found the shopkeeper at noon absorbed in his 
devotions, his goods within my reach, no eye watching them, and 
yet his lengthy service not an atom abbreviated. Sometimes it is 
affecting to see a man, whose condition is as wretched as possible, 
pouring out his soul in thanksgiving amid a pelting rain, upon 
the wet sand, or even under blows. 

Another noble trait the sword is now carving on the scroll of 
fame—and yet, the same desperate brovery which has made Kala- 
fat a place in history, was shown in the first inroad into Europe, 
and is a fixed fact in the national character. If the Turkish army 
has sometimes retreated before an inferior, as at Adrianople, it 
has been through the treachery of its leaders, or its own disgust 
with the cause. Well-officered, in a fair field, and a cause dear 
to Islamism, its host might be named invincible. Its recent suc- 
cesses have been partly due to superior skill—Prussian, Polish 
and Hungarian officers have brought the raw material to an ad- 
mirable efficiency. Their equipment is so superior to the Rus- 
sians, that Nicholas himself said of a field of artillery which he 
saw them working under foreign officers, “ That will be a hard 
nut for somebody’s teeth to crack.” And an irresponsible des- 
potism has some advantage in the choice of officers; the Turk 
has generally put the ablest general he coduld anywhere find at 
the head of his host, instead of some blockheaded veteran, or 
royal booby. So that, though it amuses us to see the boatman 
of today the Minister of Marine to-morrow, or the pipe-bearer 
promoted to @ major-general at once, yet the fear of falling back 
to the same level stimulates every faculty, and often surprises the 
world with masterly achievement. 

Then their hospitality has passed into a proverb, from the time 
when Charles XII. found undisturbed shelter within the Turkish 
frontier, till persecuted Pole and crushed Hungarian rejoice in 
this “city of refuge.” Perhaps, at this distance, we do not feel 
the value of this boon. If, on that bloody St. Bartholomew’s 
eve, one of us Protestants had found a sheltering door where the 
universal massacre could be escaped, what words would measure 
his gratitude! In spite of the mutters of Austria and the threats 
of Russia, the Turk has kept his hospitable gate open to the exile 
hunted by the hounds of tyranny through all Europe. 

And this is only of a piece with his general bearing to the 
stranger and the poor. Everywhere, the highest government 
officer cordially welcomes the unknown traveller to the same 
coffee-cup, the same amber-mouthed pipe with himself; always 
expresses interest in the country whence he has come, desires 
that his journey may be pleasant, and that he himself may be of 
some service to the wanderer. Thesc are mere manners to be 


sure; but then, who will pretend that it is not pleasant to be 
seated familiarly by the cadi on his cushioned throne *—to be 
assured by the ruling pasha that his whole business is to take care 
of travellers like yourself? 

In most parts of Turkey, I found that the poor were lodged and 
fed gratis for a number of days in each of the country towns ; and 
though we were always expected to pay a trifle for the right of so 
much mud-floor beneath a leaky roof in a perfect swarm of fleas, 
the khans are said to be free to those who have no means; and 
the poor are often housed without expense in the courts of the 
mosque, and nourished from the contributions of the charitable 
and faithful. 

But the honesty of every Turk not in office is a world’s wonder. 
Warrington Smyth bought something of a Turkish merchant at 
the price of seventy-five piastres; but one half of his purchase- 
money was returned by the simple Mussulman, because “that 
was the amount he expected to be beat down in his price.” 

Every one has heard of the Mosque Achmet at Constantinople, 
where an unknown amount of jewels, plate and gold lies stored 
in old boxes, within the gallery of the open church. But how 
few have thought this vast treasure is guarded by nothing but the 
general honesty! That, so far as you can see, no iron bars fence 
in a richer trust than our bank vaults contain; no sentinel paces 
that public resort; no lock and key bind the family wealth of 
many a pasha to this consecrated spot. And more; in all the 
revolutions the city has undergone—a despot dealing death at will, 
and a mob destroying where it pleased—this deposit of the living 
and dead has been kept inviolate—has been guarded by the com- 
mon faith and preserved by the public loyalty. 

Another illustration of the same unswerving integrity occurred 
to me at the Mosque Soleiman. It was not near the season of 
prayer; there were no witnesses to the bribe save my faithful 
Greek servant, whose word would not have been worth a straw 
in a Turkish court; no worshipper could be disturbed by my 
entrance; and there, ten times the sum that bought me admittance 
to Napoleon’s tomb in the Hotel des Invalids, would not tempt 
the poor Turkish sgxton to let me cross his church-threshold. 
From the door I could gaze at pleasure upon the Persian rugs, 
the lofty columns, the majestic dome, the perfectly simple interior, 
where neither statuary nor painting is permitted—but a month’s 
wages was no temptation to this humble man to violate his fidelity ! 

Now, the question naturally arises, why, with this honesty, 
piety, temperance and bravery, the Turk should have been losing 
ground this century? Why should'the Duke of Wellington have 
declared the Ottoman empire past salvation? Why are prophe- 
cies of being obliged to desert Europe heard continually amongst 
the Turks themselves ? 

One alarming fact is that the “house is divided against itself.” 
In European Turkey not more than one in five is a genuine Turk ; 
the other four-fifths—whatever may be now said to encourage the 
present crusade against the cross—want nothing but union amongst 
themselves to overthrow a power whose foot crushes their neck. 
Is it possible that Greek or Armenian Christian can prefer a gov- 
ernment which does not permit either of them to own a foot of 
land in their own name ?—which, until this Russian advance, has 
not suffered their testimony to be taken in a court of justice ?— 
which, a year ago, would not avenge the murder of a man who 
had dared to avow his conversion to Christianity ‘which, through 
the country districts, loads a man with taxes as soon as he im- 
proves farm or factory at all; and makes it his interest to aban- 
don his enterprise, as soon as it prospers enough to attract a 
tyrannical tax-gatherer’s notice ? 

It is very true that they hate Russia; that her eagle-claws will 
not seize any people with that people’s good will; that her Cos- 
sack hordes make the world shudder at their ruthless devastations. 
But all this does not prove that their hereditary hate of the bloody 
Koran is extinguished; that they have no memories of ancient 
wrongs, of confiscated property, violated homes, kidnapped 
daughters, suppressed worship, for which vengeance still thirsts. 

And then, a fact which few travellers mention, this dispropor- 
tion between the master and the subject increases every day. 
Besides the necessary result of polygamy in lessening population 
through the loss of manly vigor, infanticide is a common thing in 
Turkish harems ; it is nearly unknown among the Christian popu- 
lation, however oppressed. In. the higher families, it is because 
of the confusion caused by the struggle of many sons for the in- 
heritance of power; in the lower, because of poverty of means in 
connection with their lavish mode of life. So that there is no 
country where the crime against infant-life is so common, so un- 
punished, and so frequently destructive to the mother. Indeed, 
you seldom hear around a Turkish house the merry voice of 
childhood ; while some of the Greek and Jew houses swarm with 
little ones. The consequence is inevitable. The domineering 
race is dying out; nor can its shoals of imported Nubians, or its 
fresh freights of Circassian damsels turn the scales of destiny. In 
Europe, at least, the waning crescent must be numbered among 
the things that have been. 

It may be replied that the Turk has made such vast progress 
his ruin will be arrested. Iam sorry to have to say that that 
progress is mostly on paper; that the colleges, factories, model 
farms, bridges, and roads built by the reigning Sultan are but 
“the baseless fabric of a vision.” ‘Through the country the old 
pestilence seems everywhere at work. The streams getting 
clogged, malaria broods over the swampy plains where once the 
thronged city stood. Agriculture being burdened with taxes, the 
richest fields in Europe lie unfenced, and often untilled. In four 


‘centuries, these lazy fellows never made a road, nor kept one 


from going to ruin. The richest storehouse of nature seems 
opened to them in vain. Mines of silver and copper lie nearly 
untouched. Vineyards are abandoned to weeds ; forests ruthlessly 
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burnt down; plantations and gardens get every day more rare ; 
from Constantinople to the second city, Adrianople, is mostly a 
wilderness ; the famous Euphrates banks—as Layard tells the 
world—are the haunts of wild beasts and Arabs as wild as they. 

A considerable show of education is made. Every mosque has 
its ‘school; and, in some places, boys must be taught. But the 
business is, as far as I could ascertain, memoriter lessons from the 
Koran. Each pupil had to get his page by heart ; and if he failed 
to murmur it according to his master’s sing-song, he was flogged 
at once. But it is a fact, that it is extremely difficult to find a 
man who can distinguish even his sovereign’s sign manual upon 
the firman ; and I never saw a Turk reading, except in the offices 
of government; while every Mussulman with whom we had any 
business, was obliged to stamp his name with a signet-ring. Nor 
is the story at all improbable, that an Eau de Cologne advertise- 
ment served for a traveller’s passport through three quarters of 
the empire. A private tutor taught his boys that Malta was the 
capital of the “Ingleez;” and we found it quite in vain to make 
the common people understand the existence of America. 

The saddest spectacle in the world is the face of the Turkish 
Padischah, Abdul Medjid. Struggling through piles of filth and 
heaps of ruins, we reached a coffee-house in a suburb, where he 
was to pass to prayer. It was Friday noon. III dressed troops 
lined the street on either hand, plaintive music filled ghe air from 
a well-drilled band, a number of dark Arabian steeds without 
riders were led along, and amidst a crowd of fat eunuchs and 
ministers of different departments, this effeminate, sickly, droop- 
ing, but benevolent face was seen. No shouts cheered the march ; 
no enthusiasm seemed felt anywhere. He went and came as 
silently as an abdicated monarch, except the coughing of the sol- 
diers, the prancing of the noble horses, and the Italian strains of 
his favorite band. Destiny seemed to have fixed her grasp on 
those drooping eyes, those feminine features, that prematurely 
decrepid form. Among all the European rulers, no face so gen- 
tle, no heart so heavy, no future so clouded, no hands so embar- 
rassed as this young Sultan’s. If Russia advances, there is no 
further hope for him; if she is obliged to retreat—as we confi- 
dently expect and earnestly hope—she leaves a hopeless debt to 
this poverty-stricken court, and such a mass of extorted privileges 
for the Christians, as must palsy the heart, and unnerve the arm 
of Mahomedanism, and more inevitably precipitate it into the 
grave. 4 


[Gathered for Gleason’s Pictorial.) 
DAILY RECORD OF THE PAST. 


BY BEN: PERLEY POORE. 


[The following daily record of past events will be continued from week to week ; 
exhibiting a schedule of remarkable occurrences in the history of the past, 
with such date and data as will interest and instruct.] 


JUNE EIGHTEENTH. 


1799.—Fren@h flotilla captured in the Levant by Sir Sidney 
Smith. 

1815.—Battle of Waterloo. 

1835.—Wm. Cobbett, English radical, died, aged 73. 

1845.—Texan Congress voted to annex their country to the 


United States. 
JUNE NINETEENTH. 


1215.—King John forced to sign Magna Charta at Runnymede. 

1775.—Philip Schuyler appointed 3d major general by Congress. 

1786.—Major General Nath’! Greene died in Georgia, aged 46. 

1820.—Sir Joseph Banks, English author, died, aged 77. 

1845.—Revolution in Ecuador, deposing President Flores. 

JUNE TWENTIETH. 

1782.—Arms of the United States adopted from a device by 
W. Barton. 

1837.—Queen Victoria crowned at Westminster Abbey. 

1843.—Attorney General Hugh S. Legare, of South Carolina, 


died, aged 50. 
1849.—Jared Sparks, LL.D., inaugurated President of Harvard 


College. 
JUNE TWENTY-FIRST. 
1764.—Commodore Byron sailed on his voyage of circumnavi- 


gation. 
1777.—Four hundred savages enlisted in the British army by 
Gen. Burgoyne. 
1813.—Battle between French and English, at Vittoria, Spain. 
1846.—Cardinal Mastai Ferreti, aged 54, inaugurated as Pope 
Pius IX. 
JUNE TWENTY-SECOND. 
1807.—British frigate Leopard wantonly fired into the Chesa- 
peake, which Commodore Barron at once surrendered. 
1815.—Napoleon abdicated in favor of his infant son. 
1846.—B. R. Haydon, English historical painter, committed 
suicide. 
1851.—Sixth great fire in San Francisco, destroying five han- 
dred houses. 
JUNE TWENTY-THIRD. 
1763.—Josephine born at Martinique, West Indies. 
1780.—British took and bursed Springfield, New Jersey. 
1839.—Lady Hester Stanhope died in Syria, aged 63. 
1842.—Monument on Bunker Hill finished. 
JUNE TWENTY-FOURTH. 
1795.—Treaty with Great Britain ratified. 
1803.—Alexandre Dumas, French romancer and poet, born. 
1851.—Hon. Spencer Jarnigan died at Memphis, Tennessee. 
1852.—Bishop C. E. Gadsden, died at Charleston, S. C., aged 68. 


[Written for Gleason’s Pictorial.} 
THE MOTHER’S GRIEF. 


BY ALICE CAREY. 


The dew is falling on the hay, 
The air is cool and still, 

I hear the children at their play 
Across the neighboring hill. 


Alas, they cannot make me glad, 
Though ne’er so blithe they sing, 

The pretty ways my baby had, 
Come back in everything. 


The harmless dove alights to peck 
The crumbs I scatter down, 
With rings of purple on its neck, 
And eyes so sweet and brown. 


- Ab me, all beauty makes me sad, 
In bird or flower of spring, 
The pretty looks my baby had, 
Come back in everything. 
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ANGEL VISITS. 


BY T. 8. ARTHUR. 


Tuer do not always visit us in beautiful garments, making 
the air around golden with their sunny smiles. Oftener they 
come disguised in sober-hued vestments, lips grief-curved, and 
eyes heavy, as with weeping. But come to us when and how 
they will, it is ever in love. Daily they are about our paths, 
though we perceive them not with our dull bodily senses ; nor 
even recognize their presence by the finer instincts of our spirits 
—for “of the earth, earthy” as we are, and with affections cling- 
ing to the earth, we have neither eyes nor ears for the inner sight 
and inner voices that are for the pure in heart. Yes, they are 
about our daily paths, smoothing and making them flowery when 
they may ; but oftener piling up obstructions, and making them 
rough and thorny. 

“Rough and thorny! Piling up obstructions!” we hear from 
the lips of some life-weary sufferer. “Is this a work for angels ?”’ 

Beautiful the way seemed before you, in the bright morning of 
early womanhood, heart-sick and life-weary one; and as yoar 
eyes went far onward, how many lovely vistas opened, showing 
blessed arcadias in the smiling distance! To gain them you felt 
was to gain heaven; and onward you pressed with eager foot- 
steps. You did not gain them! For a while the path was even, 
and the fragrance of a hundred blossoms delighted your senses. 
But all at once your feet were wounded—there were sharp ob- 
stractions in the way ; then tnick clouds and darkness were before 
you, hiding the lovely Eden. Still, you sought to pass onward, 
though the way was rough, and the sunny vistas, opening to the 
land of promise, hidden from your straining vision. Then a 
mountain arose suddenly, whose rocky steeps you could not 
climb. Despair was in your heart; and in the bitterness of your 
disappointment, you called yourself one mocked of God. 


It was not so, precious immortal! Not so, pilgrim to a better 
land than the arcadia of your maiden dreams! At the very foot 
of that inaccessible mountain, a narrow path at length became 
visible; and though it looked rough and had no green margin, 
beautiful with flowers, there was an emotion of thankfulness in 
your heart for even this way of escape; for, already a mortal 
dread had seized upon your spirits. With hurrying footsteps you 
entered this new way, and the hope that it would quickly lead 
around the mountain, and bring the sunny land again in view, 
repressed the fear that else had been paralyzing. 

It was the hand of an angel which led you into that new way, 
and kept your heart from fainting. Narrow, rough and flower- 
less though it proved, it was a better way than that along which 
you were passing with such buoyant steps—for it bent heaven- 
ward. And think, life-weary one !—do you not feel that you are 
nearer heaven now, than when the sun of this world shone from 
an unclouded sky above the path of pleasure and prosperity? 
Think, and answer to yourself the question. 

A heart-stricken mother sat grieving for the loss of her young- 
est born, the sweetest and loveliest of her precious flock—griev- 
ing and refusing to be comforted. There had been loving sym- 
pathy, gentle remonstrances, and pious teaching from the lips of 
the minister who had a year before touched the forehead of her 
babe with the waters of baptism ; but all availed not—the foun- 
tain of tears stayed not its waters, nor was the murmuring voice 
hushed in her rebellious spirit. At length one came to her who 
had known a like sorrow, and whose heart had, even like hers, 
been bowed into the very dust. She took into her own soft hand 
the passive hand of the mourner, which gave not back a sign. 
A little while she held it, clasping her fingers in a gentle pres- 
‘sure; then in a voice whose tender modulations went vibrating to 
the inmost of her spirit, she said : 

“ You had an angel-visit last night.” 

An angel visit! What did the words signify ? 

“ Only a year has passed since I had a like visit,” continued 
the friend. “I did not recognize the heavenly messenger when 
she came, for my eyes were too full of tears to see her radiant 
form. She came and went, bearing on her bosom as she passed 
upward to the regions of eternal sunshine, the spirit of my lovely 
boy 


The hand of the mourner answered to the light pressure of that 


in which it lay. 


“That night,” went on the comforter, “I saw in a dream—I 
call it a dream, but regard it as a revelation—my translated one 
among the blessed in the upper kingdom of our Father. He was 
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in the arms of the angel-mother, whose love for him it was plain ° 


to see was wise and tender, surpassing all my own deep affection, 
as far as the unselfish love of an angel surpasses a weak and err- 
ing creature of earth. 

“*Grieve no more!’ said the heavenly being, as she came to 
me. ‘I have not taken this innocent one from you in anger or 
cruelty, but in love—love for both the mother and child. As for 
him, he is safe in his celestial home forever, and is and will be 
blessed far above anything you could ask—for it hath not entered 
into the heart of even a mother to conceive what transcendent 
delights are in store for those who are born into heaven. Is it 
not therefore better for your child? Were I to say, take him 
again into the cold, dark world of sorrow, sin and suffering, 
would you bear him back? No, grieving mother, no! 
this precious one too well. But how is it better for you to lose 
the child in whom your heart was so bound up? I see the ques- 
tion on your lips. That is always best which lifts the spirit near- 
est to God—is it notso? Think! Not with a heavenly, but with 
an earthly and selfish affection, did you love your child—such an 
affection could not truly bless zither you or your babe. It is now 
in heaven, and as your heart follows it there, it will come into 
heavenly associations, and thus be filled with aspirations for th&t 
higher life which descends from and bears back its recipient into 
heaven. 
tears have followed my visit, they are falling on good seeds 
planted in your heart.’ 

“Thus spoke to me that angel-mother of my child, and ever 
since her words have been my stay and comfort. Such an angel 
came to you last night, grieving friend. The visit was in love, 
not in anger. Then lift your eyes upward, and no longer permit 
them to rest on the cold earth-form and the gloomy grave. The 
spirit of your child has already arisen more beautiful in form, 
and is with the angels appointed for its guardianship. The wiser 
love of our good Father has removed it. Be thankful, then, 
dear friend. O, be thankful !—but weep not!” 

And the heart, which no words of consolation had been able to 
reach, felt itself swelling with a deep emotion, and lifting itself 
upwards towards the All-Merciful. 

“T will believe that it was an angel who came here last night 
and bore away my child,” she whispered, as with shut eyes, 
fringed by tear-gemmed lashes, she bowed her head upon the 
bosom of her consoler. “0, if anything can soothe the anguish 
of this bereavement, it is to think that my precious babe, for 
whom I have cared so tenderly, passed from my arms to those of 
an angel, and that he was thus borne safely across the dark val- 
ley into which I looked down with such a heart-shudder. I bless 
you for speaking such words of consolation !”” 


Not alone in misfortune or bereavement do angels visit us. 
They do not always make the way rough, nor always darken the 
earth-fires around which we gather. Daily they come to us; 
hourly they seek to draw nearer and quicken our better impulses. 
A thousand evils—soul-destroying evils—are warded off by them, 
even though we are unconscious of their presence, and, it may be, 
resist the very influences by which such priceless benefits are 
conferred. 

“Ah! if we could but open our eyes and see; if the scale that 
obstructs our inner vision could be removed ; if we could know 
our celestial visitors when they come !” 


We may know them; and we may perceive their presence 
Whether we are in prosperity or adversity, in joy or in sorrow, 
angel-visitors are with us whenever the thought goes upward, and 
the heart yearns for a better life. Their mission to the sons of 
men is to draw them heavenward ; and if sorrow, affliction, or 
adversity is needed for the accomplishment of this gfeat end, 
they are made subservient in the good work. But when, in their 
high mission, they bow a thirsty soul to the bitter waters of 
Marah, their hands hold not back the healing leaves, and a song 
of rejoicing is soon heard instead of lamentation. Happy is that 
spirit to which the angels come not on their errand of mercy in 
vain ! 
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THE HUNTING SPIDERS. 


Amongst the spiders called the hunters, and the vagrants, some 
seize their prey like the lion, or the tiger, with the aid of few or 
no toils, by jumping upon them when they come within ,their 
reach. I have often observed a white or yellowish species of crab- 
spider—a tribe so called because their motions resemble those o 
crabs—which lies in wait for her prey in the blossoms of unbelli- 
ferous and other white-blossomed plants, and can scarcely be dis- 
tinguished from them ; which, when a fly or other insect alights 
upon the flower, darts upon it before she is perceived. There is a 
very common black and white spider amongst the vagrants, which 
may also be seen in summer on sunny rails, window sills, etc. 
When one of these spiders, which are always on the watch, spies 
a fly or a gnat at the distance, he approaches softly, step by step, 
pie seems to measure the interval that separates him from it with 
his eye; and, if he judges that he is within reach, first fixing a 
thread to the spot on which he is stationed by means of his fore- 
feet, which are much longer and larger than the others, he darts 
upon his victim with such rapidity, and so true an aim, that he 
seldom misses it. Whether his station is vertical or horizontal, is 
of little consequence—he can leap equally well from either, and 
in all directions.—Kirby. 


Avutnors.—Authors have not always the power or habit of 
throwing their talents into conversation. There are some very 


just and well-expressed observations on this point in Johnson’s 
Life of Dryden, who was said not at al) to answer in this respect 
the character of his genius. I have observed that vulgar readers 
almost always lose their veneration for the writings of the 


personal 


nius 


with whom they have had intercourse.—Sir n 
Brydges. 


You love . 


Grieving one! I came to you in mercy; and though © 
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SCENES IN JAPAN. 

Upon this and the next page we give a series 
of representations of Japanese life and country 
scenery. The engraving herewith gives a view 
of s Japanese residence or dwelling-house. 
The sketch below represents that portion of 
Tokaito which borders upon the river, at its 
Tokaito is a place of 
ittle note, except as being the occasional sum- 
mer residences of some of the princes of the 
empire, and where some of the finest country 
palaces of the kingdom are to be found. The 
view includes the principal quay, and the gar- 
den walls of one of the palaces, or country 
seats. At the right are seen numerous poles 
which answer the double purpose of si 
posts, and of derricks for unloading the boats. 
At the end of the quay, which is substantiall, 
constructed of stone, is soon 
urposes as light-houses in 
our ~y harbors. The boats seen in the fore- 
ground are principally used for ferriage pur- 
poses to the opposite shore, and are of such 
size that horses and other animals are fre- 


On 
icture is seen a tea house—a 
class of public houses which abound through- 
out the empire. These are, in Tokaito, small 
country pavilions, in which tea is served up to 
visitors, and where they meet to discuss topics of interest, as also 
to enjoy the cooling breezes from the water, and admire the 
beauty of the scenery. The mountain of Fudsi Jamma, of which 
the sketch on the next page gives a faithful representation, is situ- 
ated in the island of Niphon, west of the bay of Yedo, and in the 
vicinity of the bay of Tomima. The height of this remarkable 
is between eleven and twelve thousand feet. The snow sel- 

om melts u the summit at the present period, although it is 
probable that such was not the case when this volcano was in an 
active state, It appears certain that the Fudsi Jamma is now 
extinct as a volcano, there being no recent eruptions, and nothing 
in the pom appearance indicative of such. The volcano of 
Fudsi Jamma is said to have been created about three hundred 
before Christ, upon-the occasion of an immense land slide, 

yy which was created the great lake of Mitsu. At this time it is 
related that the great mountain of Fudsi was forced from the sur- 
face to its present immense height. Of this we may reasonably 
entertain doubt, since Japan is generally a mountainous and hilly 
country, and the northern part of Niphon is traversed by a chain 
of mountains with several elevated peaks, some of which are vol- 
canic either in an active or extinct state. It would appear more 
that the Fudsi iously formed one among the chain 


the, left of the 
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masses of rock, ashes and sand reddened 

by . The ashes were driven to a great 
distance, and fell to a depth of several inches 
in the city of Jeddo. Sirayama, or the “ white 
is voleano of 
apan, the peak of whi covered with per- 
petual snow. It is situated in the department 
of Kago, near Miaco. In 1239 and 1554, ex- 
tensive eruptions took place from this volcano, 
These eruptions were characterized as little 
less violent than those of Fudsi Jamma, com- 
parative with the respective size of the moun- 
tains. The eruptions of the volcano Asama, 
near the centre of the island Niphon, are also 
said to have been very destructive. An erup- 
tion occurred in 1783, by which a large num- 
ber of villages were destroyed, and an almost 


See 


A DWELLING-HOUSE IN JAPAN. 


of mountains by which it is surrounded, that its eruption formed 
the lake in question, which also changed the character of its peak 
to such an extent as to give it the name and origin of a new 
mountain. In the year 800, A. D., this volcano was described as 
the largest and most active in Japan. The year previously, an 
eruption occurred, which lasted thirty-four days, and is said to 
have been of the most terrible nature. In the years 863 and 864, 
A. D., further eruptions occurred, more violent than any preced- 
ing ones. These latter eruptions were accompanied b earth- 
quakes, and by the most frightful thunder. The flames rose high 


from all sae of the mountain, which was on fire for ten days, 
until at length the lower of the mountain burst with a most 
tremendous explosion. he results were truly terrific; the lava 
ran to a distance of nearly five leagues, while the devastation 
extended over an area of more than thirty leagues. In the year 
1707, a severe earthquake was again felt, and two eruptions again 
took place from the crater of Fudsi. Flames burst forth to an 
enormous height, immense masses of rocks and stones were hurled 
upwards in a continuous cascade, and cinders fell at the distance 
of ten leagues.. An interval of two ve elapsed between the first 
and second eruptions, the last of which occupied two days. The 
neighboring plain and surrounding country were covered with 


incalculable number of persons perished. The 
mountain is very high, and a dense smoke eov- 
ered the entire peak, which was a 

burning from the crest half way down to the 
bottom. Among the mountains, between Moo- 


to and Dewa, are comprised several volcanoes. 
Yake, in Maoto, is also a volcano of some note. 
The greater number of the eminences of Japan 
are cultivated to the top, and if not cultivated, 
it is most usually on account of the sterility otf 
the soil. Some plains are interspersed 
among its mountains, one of which extends 
from Osacea to Miaco, a distance of seventy 
° miles, another west of Jeddo, and another ex- 

tensive plain near the shores of the bay of Mia. 

The amusement of hawking and hunting in 
Japan, a picture of which is also given on the 

next page, is only practised among the wealthy classes of Japan, 
and then, upon a scale so puerile and effeminate, that it excites 
the amusement and risibility of any rational being to call it a 


manly sport. Our sketch correctly represents the hunting and 
hawking pastime. The ees assemble r at the coun- 
try house of one of their number, each of them accompanied by a 
numerous retinue of servants and attendants. A pavilion and 
enclosures have been provided for their reception, in which 

can play games of chunce, take tea, or indulge in any other in- 
door recreations. These are usually constructed near some lake, 
or marshy ground frequented by the Tierra, a species of whi 

will, much sought after for their flavor, and which the falcons 
readily attack. The servants of the party are always despatched 
to do the dirty, troublesome, or dangerous part of the business. 
They are sent to chase up the birds which, in the air, are chased 
by the falcons, and shot at with the arrows of the gem of the 
party. If a bird escapes to the distance, pursued by a falcon, a 
servant is deapatched on horseback, and his duty is understood to 
be the return of the falcon, even if he takes a week to accomplish 
it. Asa pleasant summer recreation, this amusement is some- 
times continued, in a genteel and delicate manner, for weeks to- 
gether. It is co afver a pleasant meal in the morning, 


VIEW .OF TOKAITO, A SUMMER RESIDENCE IN JAPAN. 
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continued so long as found diverting, and ended for the day as 
soon as the game has been fairly chased to a distance. Some- 
times, but rarely, these hunters subject themselves to the incon- 
venience of camping out where the hunt terminates, and of re- 
suming the hunt on the following morning. But such privations 
are of short periods, and are esteemed too troublesome to be worth 
re n. eJ noblemen strive to make hunting a spe- 
cies of delicate exercise, which is totally incompatible with its 


true enjoyment, senting to the received opinions of outside bar- 
barians like ourselves and European inhabitants. Much informa- 
tion respecting this strange people has been communicated within 
recent years, and all accounts 
show them to be quite in advance 
of most of the eastern nations in 


=, 


THE MOUNTAIN OF FUDSI JAMMA, JAPAN, 


made from the maceration of the mulberry and other barks, the 
fibres of which are used in the manufacture of cordage. The art 
of building houses is little understood ; they are almost univer- 

ly constructed of timber, covered on the outside with’-plaster, 
and the insides consist usually of two stories, each of which when 
divided is parted off into close rooms by flimsy paper partitions, 
adorned, or rather disfigured, with garish and bold paintings. Of 
ship-building and navigation the Japanese have very little know- 
ledge; and that is prevented from increasing by a law, which 
compels the people to build their ships ina particular fashion, 
somewhat similar to that of the Chinese junks. They are made 


of cedar, fir, or camphor-wood, and the merchant vessels average 
about 70 feet in length, by 20 or 24 feet in breadth, their burden 
varying from 100 to 150 tons. Great numbers of ships are em- 
ployed in trading with the different ports of the empire—the prin- 
cipal of which are Yedo, Soseki, Isinomaki, Saga, or Sakai, and 
Nagasaki—and many others besides are engaged in fishing ; but 
it is manifest from their construction, that both hulk and rigging 
are wholly unfit for sea navigation. The imternal trade of Japan 
is very extensive, and a variety of regulations are in force, the 
object of which is to protect and encourage home industry. The 
prices of goods are not enhanced by imposts of any kind; and 
communication between the great 
markets and all parts of the em- 
pire is facilitated by numerous 


many of the appliances of social 
As regards the skill 
ustry Japanese, they wil 
rank equally with the Hindoos or 
Chinese. The artificers in cop- 
per, iron and steel have a high 
character, and the swords of Ja- 
pan rank second only to those 
made in Khorassan. Telescopes, 
watches, clocks and thermome- 
ters, of good quality, are con- 
Nagasaki; and some 
workmen possess a very 
degree of mechanical i 
nuity. Glass is made; but the 
natives are not acquainted with 
the art of glass-blowing. Print- 
ing was introduced in the 13th 
century, and is conducted, as im 
China, means of wooden 
blocks ; engravings also are made, 
but in a very clumsy manner. 
Silk and cotton fabrics, of good 
quality, are manufactured in 
uantities almost sufficient for 
consumption of the 
tion. Portelain, more highly es- 
teemed even than that of China, seer 
is formed from two liar kinds 


niture with gold, silver, va- 
rious pigments—the secret of 4 
which was till lately almost ex- 
clusively confined to the Japan- 4 

ese, and hence called “japan- aS 
ning’”’—is practised with great 
success ; and the specimens that 


coasting vessels and well-main- 
tained roads. The shops and 
markets, especially in Yedo, Mi- 
ako and Nagasaki, are well pro- 
vided with almost every descrip- 
tion of agricultural and mana- 
factured produce, and the great 
fairs are crowded with people 
from the distant parts of the 


have been guthered from thence oe 


country. Foreign commerce, 
however, is vigorously opposed 
by the government, in conse- 

uence of the attempts of the 

esuit missionaries to Christian- 
ize the people. The recent visit 
of the expedition under Commo- 
dore Perry to the Japanese has 
had a effect, and the results 
from expected future re- 
searches there, may be connected 
with the opening of this hitherto 
sealed country to the commerce 
of the world.. As the effect of 
the officious intermeddling of the 
Jesuits, some two handred years 
ago, an edict was published in 
. 1637, which made it a capital 
offence for natives to travel into 
other countries; and even their 
seamen who might be accident 
ally cast on foreign shores, on 
their return, have hitherto been 
subjected to a rigorous examina- 
tion, and often to imprisonment. 
But this state of seclusion is des- 
tined to yield to the progressive 
spirit of the age, and Japan can- 
not much longer remain unaf- 
fected by the influences that are 

netrating all lands, and are 


exceed in excellence every other 
sort of japanned wares made in 
other countries. Good paper is 


HAWKING AND HUNTING IN JAPAN 


upheaving all the barriers to the 
soci! elevation of mankind. 
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[Written for Gleason’s Pictorial.] 
SPIRIT YEARNINGS. 


BY SERENA L. GRAVES. 


Lethe! dim fable of the ancients! 

How yearns my soul for draughts of thee— 
How gladly would my restless spirit 

Lose in thy waves all memory ; 
For now I know no happy moments, 

My constant guests are grief and pain— 
O, if there’s mercy in oblivion, 

How would I drink, and live again! 


The past! let those who’ve known affection, 
And all its kindred hope and joy, 
Tell of the rapture of remembrance, 
And thus their tuneful harps employ ; 
But as for me, whose life is lonely, 
And ever has been since my birth, 
Let me but chant in praises only, 
Of bliss beyond this joyless earth. 


For I am weary—and my spirit 
Would fain breathe forth this dismal plaint— 
O, for the waters of blest Lethe, 
O, for a draught before I faint! 
The way is desolate before me, 
And dim and dark the shadows fall ; 
Father! forgive me if I murmur, 
Lift from my soul this gloomy pall! 


[Written for Gleason’s Pictorial.] 


THE STORY OF THE STAGE. 


BY GILBERT LE FEVRE. 


Tux origin of the drama, as my readers are well aware, was 
religious, and its birthplace Greece, the land of the highest in- 
tellectual culture. The tragic drama was originally a chorus sung 
in honor of Dionysus, the Greek Bacchus. To this were added 
successively, an Iambic monologue, a dialogue with two interlo- 
cutors, and finally a plot with three actors ; and thus step by step 
it took form and character. It was during the palmy days of the 
Athenian democracy that dramatic genius was developed to an 
extent never paralleled before nor since. The early authors who 
have shed imperishable renown upon the Athenian stage were 
men illustrious for gallantry and patriotism. Aischylus had fought 
at Marathon and Salamis. Sophocles was a general in the expe- 
dition against Samos, 440 B. C. Of the service rendered to the 
world by the Athenian writers, principally dramatic writers, I 
may be permitted to quote the high authority of the first of Eng- 
lish critics. 

“If we consider merely the subtlety of disquisition, the force 
of imagination, the perfect energy and eloquence of expression 
which characterize the great works of Athenian genius, we must 
pronounce them intrinsically most valuable; but what shall we 
say when we reflect that from hence have sprung, directly or in- 
directly, all the noblest creations of the human intellect; that 
from hence were the vast accomplishments and the brilliant fancy 
of Cicero ; the withering fire of Juvenal ; the plastic imagination 
of Dante; the humor of Cervantes; the comprehension of Ba- 
con; the wit of Butler; the supreme excellence of Shakspeare? 
All the triumphs of truth and genius over prejudice and power, 
in every country and in every age, have been the triumphs of 
Athens.” 

This is high praise, Sit who that has studied and become im- 
bued with the spirit of Greek literature will venture to pronounce 
it exaggerated ? 

The drama was the most eloquent form of that literature, and 
it exerted a preponderating influence in moulding and refining the 
mind of the Athenian people. The government at first admitted 
all the citizens gratuitously to witness the dramatic performances, 
and the theatre at Athens is said to have accommodated thirty 
thousand persons. The vast and disorderly multitude of citizens 
and strangers, however, who ultimately thronged the temple of 
the drama, induced the government to lease the theatre to a man- 
ager, he contracting to bear the expense of the representations, 
which had hitherto been borne by the state—and to do this was 
permitted to issue tickets of admission, which were first sold at 
auction, but as this had the effect to exclude the poor people it 
was abandoned. Moreover, two oboli were given to each citizen, 
rich or poor, if they chose to apply for the same, so that no one 
was excluded by poverty from the theatre. This regulation shows 
plainly in what high repute the drama was held as a great moral 
agent. 

The Roman stage was borrowed from the Attic, and was never, 
except in comedy, distinguished by much originality. In fact, 
the fierce and warlike taste of the Romans required some excite- 
ment more tangible and less ideal than the drama. For the 
classic tragedy of Athens they substituted the real tragedies of 
the arena—‘+< combats of gladiators with each other, or with 
wild beasts from the desert. As the drama was the national 
amusement of Athens, so the gladiatorial shows were peculiar to 
Rome, and the character of these amusements illustrates the dif- 
ference between the two nations. Sensual enjoyments and cruel 
sports alternated the hours of Rome in its decadence, till northern 
barbarians overflowed the city, and a darkness like night fell 
upon her high places. 

The revival, like the birth of the dfama, was connected with 
religion. The ignorant and tasteless monks of the dark ages en- 
deavored to render Scripture history attractive and intelligible by 
giving dramatic representations of Biblical scenes. These rude 
pieces were full of absurdities, and some of them have been pre- 


served as monuments of monkish stupidity and ill taste. “I 
have, myself,” says Coleridge, “a piece of this kind on the edu- 
cation of Eve’s children, in which, after the fall and repentance 
of Adam, the offended Maker condescends to visit them, and to 
catechize the children, who, with a noble contempt of chronology, 
are all brought together, from Adam to Noah. The good children 
say the ten commandments, the apostle’s creed and the Lord’s 
prayer—but Cain, after he has received a box on the ear for not 
taking off his hat, and afterwards offering his left hand, is tempted 
by the devil so to blunder in the Lord’s prayer as to reverse the 
petition and say it backwards !” 

The drama was revived almost at the same time in Italy, 
France, Spain and England ; in the first two countries in a classi- 
cal form, and in the latter in a mixed form. In England the re- 
ligious mysteries and novelties were followed by imitations of the 
classic drama. Then came a class of writers, who, seeking the 
suffrages of the unlearned as well as the learned, mingled poetry 
with ordinary language, and the events and characters of low life 
with the action of more elevated personages. This was the form 
adopted by Shakspeare—the poet of nature—the philosopher by 
intuition—the great moral teacher—the most gifted human intel- 
lect that ever dawned upon the world. The power of presenting 
both the tragic and the comic phases of life to such a degree of 
excellence was never before united in one person—and when 
Shakspeare opened and wronght his gold and diamond mines of 
intellect, a new era dawned upon the stage. 

Erskine, it is said, remarked that in addressing juries he had 
found three books, and three only, which he could always quote 
with effect. Shakspeare, Milton andthe Bible. With # thorough 
knowledge of these three books a man can boast of a highly cul- 
tivated mind—without them, however well educated, he is poor 
indeed. 

The great proof of Shakspeare’s unrivalled genius is the reality 
of his conceptions. To us Hamlet and Mercutio, and Romeo, 
Lear, Macbeth, Prospero, Othello, Juliet, Desdemona are not 
imaginary characters—they affect us like persons we have seen, 
and know and remember. Even his supernatural characters— 
the “dainty Ariel,” the foul abortion, Caliban, the mischievous 
Puck and the fairy Titania affect us like realities. While the 
English language lives, the “ blasted heath ” will yet be haunted 
by the witches; the forest glades yet peopled by Titania’s court. 
Shakspeare more than fulfilled what Madame de Stael says of 
the drama: “a tragedy which exalts the soul, a comedy which 
paints manners and characters, acts upon the mind of the people 
almost like a real event.” 

With such names to recommend the stage as Shakspeare in 
England, Racine, in France, Schiller, in Germany, not to speak 
of a thousand lesser lights that play as satellites around these 
great luminaries, in a system of which the Bard of Avon is the 
centre and the sun, it is not difficult to attempt the defence of the 
stage, an institution which has stoutly withstood all the assaults 
brought against it by bigotry, fanaticism and ignorance. When 
Collier attacked the English stage it was sunk to a wretched state ; 
the great dramatists of the Elizabethan era had been banished 
from the boards, and in their place reigned the profligate produc- 
tions of a swarm of writers whose wickedness was at least equal 
to their wit. The great Dryden had stooped to pander to the 
worst of tastes ; Congreve had produced pieces radiant with the 
diamond sparkles of wit from the opening to the closing scenes, 
but stained by the grossest immoralities. 

This was a dark period for the English stage, but it was not 
destined to be of long duration. The stage was at this time obey- 
ing the law of reaction ; the excessive severity of the Common- 
wealth produced the excessive laxity of the Restoration. This 
passed away and a pure state of morals: succeeded ; once more> 
the stage assumed its legitimate mission. Shakspeare and his 
cotemporaries were restored to favor. Garrick, the friend of the 
stern and learned Johnson, trod the boards; and what the stage 
lost in wit it gained in grace. The genial and quaint humor of 
Goldsmith adorned it with the most farcical of comedies. Later 
yet, the genius of Sheridan endowed it with a comedy, blazing 
with flashing wit in every act, scene and character. Then came 
the regal Kemble family to show with what dignity the profession 
of an actor can be endowed, Mrs. Siddons the illustrious, John 
Kemble, “ the noblest Roman of them all ;” Charles Kemble, 
who yet survives, and who brought upon the stage to charm the 
public, a daughter, the heiress of the family name and genius. 
Cotemporary with Charles Kemble we find upon the French stage 
Talma, the friend of Napoleon, whom the latter invited to play 
before “a whole pitful of kings,” at Erfurt. Nor must we forget 
the gifted Kean, “ his own worst enemy,” but the most impassion- 
ed actor of modern times. A fitting interpreter of Shakspeare. 

The drama in this country has had a hard struggle to obtain a 
foothold,—the prejudices of the Puritans in New England, and of 
the Friends or Quakers in Philadelphia, held it aloof for a long 
time, and even now there are many places in the interior where 
the local magistracy are inexorable and refuse to suffer the poor 
player “ to strut and fret his hour upon the stage.” ‘This proscrip- 
tion of an institution which has existed from remote antiquity, 
fostered by the laws, enlightened by the genius, and supported by 
the convictions, of the most intelligent and conscientious of all 
lands, is a sorrowfal commentary on the -boasted intelligence of 
the age. 

Do these obstinate opponents of the stage know that Lord Ba- 
con said that the drama was “history brought before the eyes,”— 
that D’Israeli declared the stage to be a “ supplement to the pul- 
pit,”—that Solon fostered it,—that it existed beneath the eyes of 
our Saviour and his apostles,—that St. Paul borrowed quotations 
from it,—that Dr. Watts believed that religious subjects might be 
treated dramatically with advantage,—that Luther was its open 


advocate,—that Dr. Knox believed no “ method to be more effec- 
tual for softening the ferocity and improving the minds of the 
lower classes,”’—that Melancthon admired the wisdom of the 
Greeks in encouraging the drama,—that Dr. Blair spoke of the 
stage with respect,—that gentle and gallant Sir Philip Sidney sus- 
tained it,—that Dr. Gregory recommended it,—that Sir Walter 
Scott approved of it,—that more than two hundred English cler- 
gymen have written for it,—do they know these facts and yet 
deem themselves wiser than Solon, the lawgiver—than St. Paul 
and the apostles,—than Bacon, Luther, Watts, Knox, Blair, Sid- 
ney, Scott, and their illustrious compeers ? 

Against the abuses of the stage opposition was legitimate, but 
now that they have been removed, hostility to the drama is no 
more rational than hostility to books and newspapers. Those 
who oppose it oppose an institution whose office it is 


“ To wake the soul by tender strokes of art, 
To soften manners and improve the heart.” 


The human mind craves for excitement, and will have it. If 
intellectual excitement be not provided, sensual excitement will 
be substituted. If the theatre could this moment be levelled and 
destroyed, it would be in vain to attempt to arrest the progress of 
intemperance. The most profligate cities are those which have 
felt the iron sway of a despotic and rigid social rule. By dam- 
ming up a stfeam you swell it to a waterfall and destructive cur- 
rent—by diverting it you convert it into a blessing. 

The brilliant success which has attended in Boston the experi- 
ment of rigidly banishing from the theatre all objectionable ad- 
juncts and excrescences, shows that the stage itself has a strong 
hold upon the affections of the people. This experiment was 
first made by Mr. Moses Kimball, the proprietor of the Boston 
Museum, and the public rallied to his support. He produced an 
original moral drama—night after night, for a whole season, his 
establishment was overflowed, hundreds being frequently turned 
away from the doors, unable to obtain admittance. This showed 
that the public did not seek the stage for unholy excitement. 
The circumstance attracted the attention of the clergy, some of 
them boldly stepping forward and countenancing the performances 
by their presence ; other houses followed this example—and other 
theatres in other cities—and to this regeneration of the stage may 
be largely attributed the present brilliant success and favor which 
it enjoys. 

What we now require to render it fally worthy of support, to 
give it full power, is a national drama. Enough has been done 
by our writers to show that they are not wanting in dramatic ge- 
nius. Dr. Bird, in whose recent death American literature has sus- 
tained a severe loss, evinced, in the plays he wrote for our American 
Forrest, a talent which only required culture for a full develop- 
ment. His tragedy of the Gladiator keeps strong hold upon the 
stage—and it is not merely owing to the genius of the actor who 
so nobly embodies the heroic Spartacus. Judge Conrad, of Phil 
adelphia, was completely successful with his tragedy of Jack Cade. 
The poet Sargent produced Velasco, whigh met with entire suc- 
cess. Mrs. Mowatt’s Armandand Fashion were crowned with 
success. Other productions might be named, but surely here are 
enough to stimulate the genius of our young authors. 

Our history, our society, our scenery, afford ample material for 
the stage—why are they not explored and appropriated? Give 
us a healthy national drama, and the public will permit nothing 
else to be played—always excepting those great masterpieces of 
art which belong to no country and no time. 

Of histrionic talent there is no dearth among us. The best 
members of our stock companies are native born—many have 
borne exportation and returned to us with the stamp of European 
approval. But the time has gone by when we require that stamp ; 
we can judge for ourselves and reward for ourselves. There will 
never be a lack of histrionic talent—the fame of an actor is more 
attractive than that reaped in almost any other profession—there 
is no other kind of reputation that is so tangible as that of the 
actor—he realizes his fame more clearly than any other artist. 
The tears, the laughter and the applause of the audience are wit- 
nessed and taken cognizance of by his senses. The works of the 
painter are silently contemplated—they go from his easel to dis- 
tant galleries and he only hears the echo of their praise. To him 
and to the poet individual eulogies are sometimes uttered, but 
the acclamations of the multitude can only reach them in fancy. 
On the contrary the actor beholds his triumph—each effort is an 
ovation. But if his fame.be brilliant it is also transitory. It 
dies with his voice, and is extinguished with himself. The canvass 
and marble and bronze that preserve the fame of painter and sculp- 
tor, live for ages—the thoughts of poets and historians are handed 
down with pious care from generation to generation, but the poor 
players are children of a day. Roscius is a misty, unreal phan- 
tom of the past! 

The green curtain! what mysteries and pleasing associations 
are connected with it. When the tyro sees it rise for the first 
time, it seems as if fairy land was opening to his enraptured eyes 
—his imagination outshines the gaslights, and lends tenfold lustre 
to the scenery beyond. The canvass waterfalls seem to sparkle 
in rainbow spray—the painted clouds appear to emalate the va- 
pors that play on the horizon mid the rising sun—the foliage has 
all the dewy freshness of Armida’s bowers, and the sylphides, with 
their gauze wings and gossamer skirts and delicate pink limbs, 
look like beings of another world. He lengs to be admitted to a 
nearer view. He longs to wander amidst those amaranthine bow- 
ers, to sit by those cool waterfalls, and disport with those gay 
nymphs. He forgets 

“oT}s distance lends enchantment to the view, 
And robes the mountain in its azure hue.”’ 


And he forgets, too, that managers are thoroughly versed in the 
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laws.of perspective. One of these days our wilful novice will 
gratify his longings with a peep behind the curtain. He will be 
ushered through long, dark, cold passages, and feel more as if he 
were a criminal conducted across the Bridge of Sighs, than as if he 
were entering the enchanted bowers of Armeda. ° 

_ & smell of gas, and oil, and orange peel will unpleasantly affect 
his olfactory nerves. Once on the stage he will be surprised to 
find the boards that look so nice and smooth from in front, 
rough, stained, dirty and greasy. The great curtain will be up, 
and the house dimly lighted by a few straggling beams of daylight 
from the lobbies, falling on the grim, empty boxes, a few sleepy 
fiddlers will be nodding over their instruments in the dark, well- 
like orchestra. Where are the waterfalls? Surely those huge 
blotches of gray paint are not the living streams he has so often 
contemplated with enthusiasm! And those red cabbages, can 
they be the roses of Armeda’s bower? % 

At a little table sits the prompter, with his hat on, for it is very 
cold in fairy land. The great tragedian, buttoned up in a great 
coat and wearing India rubbers and a fur cap, strolls about the 
stage, swinging a stick and rapidly muttering sentences from 
Shakspeare. Desdemona, with a heavy shawl and black bonnet, 
mumbles out the responses, as she hemsa collar, The baliet 
master is drilling a troop of very clumsy girls, with their heads 
covered with curl papers, and responding to his expostulations in 
very bad grammar. These are the sylphides ! 

Sorrowfully our disenchanted visitor takes his departure. From 
that hour his illusions are gone. After that he may enjoy good 
acting, he may appreciate fine thoughts and fine elocution, but he 
will no longer be captivated by the announcement of the splendid 
scenery, and he will avoid a spectacle as he would the cholera. 
After his experience he will be apt to counsel “ any dear friend of 
Cwsar’s”’ to keep on the hither side of the green curtain, and leave 
the mysteries that lie beyond to those whose task it is to make 
them appear fair and seductive to the public eye. 

A deeper insight into these mysteries will show him that the 
task of those who live to please is not the light and pleasant duty 
it appears to the careless observer—that toil and study are requi- 
site to form the actor, as well as to mould the painter and the 
sculptor, the author, the musician, or the dancer. That the per- 
former, imbued with a true feeling of his art, must study, and 
watch, and wrestle, if he would conscientiously fulfil his mission. 
And that there are times when, worn with bodily suffering, or 
mental grief, he must make an heroic effort to conceal his infirmi- 
ty, and hide his sorrows beneath a smiling face. His duty is im- 
perative—he must struggle through to the end, and bear himself 
bravely, or he bores the good circle of the unconscious public. 
Self must be forgotten on the stage. 

How truly it hath been said that “all the world’s a stage.” 
Each person studies and enacts his part, while chance and fickle 
fortune are the dramatic composers. Some play broad farce, some 
light comedy, and some enact deep tragedy ; fools shift the scen- 
ery—those thoughtless beings who form the masses. Rich men 
occupy the boxes, distipguished ones the prosceniums, and poor 
men fill the pit. Between the acts folly plays its loud concert in 
the orchestra, and each day renews the varied scenes, until time 
drops the curtain, and death closes the play ! 


4 
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THE RUSSIAN GOVERNMENT. 


When Talleyrand was once asked by a lady to explain to her 
the nature of the Russian government, he replied, readily, “ C’est 
une monarchi limitee V'assassinat,”—an absolute monarchy 
limited by assassination. The definition is as memorable and ex- 

ressive as it is clear. He had studied the annals of the house of 
manoff, and spoke humorously but truly. The witticism is an 
historical fact. The first and second Demetrius, the Czarovitch 
Alexis (son of Peter the Great), Ivan or John the Fifth, Peter 
the Second, Peter the Third (the elder brother of Paul, a child), 
and Paul himself, are sufficient examples to instruct coming gen 
erations, and to speak as a handwriting on the wall to warn their 
successors. It was long thought by many that the last emperor, 
Alexander, might be included in the list. His death was myste- 
rious and unexpected, which occasioned a general outcry of mur- 
der throughout Europe ; but M. Schnitzler, in an able and most 
interesting work, lately republished in England, has supplied 
ample authentic details to convince us that, in his case, 
typhus fever anticipated the more legitimate effect of secret con- 
spiracy; and that, had not natural death intervened, he was 
equally marked out, like his predecessors, for the assassin’s dag- 
ger. He had offended some of the high military officers and in- 
uential nobility, and after his death the plot, which was intended 
to destroy him, exploded, and was put down by Nicholas.—Bent- 

’s Miscellany. 
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A RELIC OF PATRIOTISM. 


Gen. Wooster, to whose memory a monument has yorentiy been 
erected in penta, Cone. was killed at Ridgfield by an English 
ballet in 1777. surgeon at the Danbury hospital, where the 
dying eral was brought, probed his wounds and searched for 
the builet in vain, and the ball still remained in the body when it 
was consigned to the grave. Seventy-seven years afterwards, as 
we learn from the New Haven Palladiam, in 1854, when it was 
sought to remove the remains of Wooster, the exact spot of his 
interment was Digging near Abe place 
8 supposed the grave to have , 800n the skull an 
Peet mn of a man were found. Then two bunches of matted 
wire were thrown out ; oe were the epaulets of the dead. Next 
was found a portion of a plume, and finally a lump of clay was 
tossed tip, which, on being broken by the rer, was discovered 
to contain the leaden bullet. This was conclusive proof of the 
identity of the remains. The bullet was known to be of English 
manufacture from its extraordinary size, being much larger than 
those used by the Americans. How little the soldier who sent the 
fatal messenger of death or, oon: sett be held to the 
of a great concourse of pegpis, and hongrrs by them as a p 
relic seventy-seven years ards. Y. Commercial. 


In private conversation between intimate friends the wisest men 
very often talk like the weakest; for indeed the talking with a 
friend is nothing else but thinking aloud.— Addison. 


[Written for Gleason’s Pictorial.} 
TRANSIENT BEAUTY, 


BY JAMES 8. LATIMER. 


The night-blooming cereus thine emblem shall be, 
And joy, for a time, shall be seen in thine eye; 

But, like the fair emblem I’ve chosen for thee, 
Time was not made for thee, and beauty must die. 


Too many, alas, far too many, must fade, 
That now are the joy of their parents and friends ; 
The sweetest of flowers that blooms in the glade, 
The soonest is withered when summer time ends. 


[Written for Gleason's Pictorial.) 


NOTES OF FOREIGN TRAVEL. 
No. I. 


BY F. GLEASON. 


I srr down to write this epistle in the land of the shamrock and 
harp. The observant trayeller is constantly reminded of his 
whereabouts by the countenances, brogue, and appearance gene- 
rally of the people, all of whom evince the unmistakable nation- 
ality which would betray them in the most distant part of the 
earth. I came over from Liverpool to Kingston in an evening 
and night, on board the steamer Iron Duke, the distance being 
only about 135 miles. We came into Kingston harbor with the 
early morning, and viewed it with its protecting stone mole and 
forest of shipping, under the very best aspect, as it was lighted up 
by the morning sun. As we glided over the waters of Dublin 
Bay we observed the transport ship “ War Cloud” taking on 
board the troops of the 11th hussars, the corps being under orders 
for the seat of war in the East. Here, as well as at Liverpool, the 
government naval depots are fully occupied in preparation for 
active service against Russia. As would be supposed, the war is 
the theme of conversation with every one, and is certainly very 
popular with the queen’s subjects. 

Kingston is a comparatively unimportant place except that it 
answers as a packet station or deep harbor for Dublin, from which 
it is distant something less than ten miles. Dublin itself has a 
poor depth of water for commercial purposes, and all the heavy 
ships and large packets run between Liverpool and Kingston. 
Long before the break of morning, as we lay our course across 
St. George’s Channel, we could discern the four brilliant light- 
houses that form such welcome beacons to the mariners in Dublin 
Bay. That which is situated at the entrance of Kingston harbor 
is, like the outer one in Boston harbor, a revolving light, but the 
others are fixed. That on the extreme point of Howth peeped 
at us far out in the Irish Sea. 

I took the cars at Kingston for Dublin with keen anticipations 
of pleasure, for we had been told of the interesting localities and 
the fine rural country through which we were to pass, and our 
expectations, I must confess, were fully realized. Nearly the 
whole distance is lined with magnificent country residences, the 
grounds adjoining which are in the highest state of cultivation, and 
most picturesquely bestowed and ornamented. Here thé nobility 
and gentry of Dublin reside during the summer months. Let no 
traveller hurry over this route by night trains, even though he 
should lose a day at Kingston, for it is a trip to be enjoyed, fully 
entered into, and remembered. Iam sure the passage through 
this beautiful route to Dublin put me in excellent conceit with the 
country, and I entered the city with spirits on the qui vive, and 
resolved to enjoy and to like everything. 

Dublin is beyond a doubt one of the finest cities of Europe, 
and is at present most thrifty and prosperous in commercial mat- 
ters. The most of its streets are straight and very wide—that 
known as Sackville Street is some one hundred and fifty feet in 
width, and is the principal thoroughfare of thetown. In its cen- 
tre stands a Doric pillar of cut granite, one hundred and ten feet 
in height, placed here in honor of Lord Nelson. On each face of 
the pediment is inscribed the name of the hero’s great battles, 
such as Aboukir, Copenhagen, the Nile, and Trafalgar. One of 
the finest views in all Dublin I obtained from the centre balus- 
trade of Carlisle Bridge—the sight taking in at a comprehensive 
glance a vast picture of the wealth, extent and architectural beauty 
of the city. To the north stretches away the noble mall of Sack- 
ville Street with the Nelson monument. ‘To the south is seen 
Westmoreland and D’Olier Streets, beautiful in the stately sym- 
metry of their architecture, and a peep at Trovot’s garden and 
one of the side wings of Trinity College, as well as a part of the 
colonnade of the Bank of Ireland. Turning to the eastward 
the eye follows the Liffey in its course to the sea; and be- 
tween the masts of the vessels rises the solid structure of the 
Custom House. Westward the eye pursues the river’s course 
where it flows between walls of hewn granite which form the 
frontage of the quays. 

The “ Four Courts,” a series of buildings occupying a spot of 
four hundred and fifty feet, facing towards the river, and crowned 
with a majestic dome, was one of the first points to attract my 
attention. The front of the central building has a fine portico of 
six Corinthian pillars surmounted with statues representing Jus- 
tice, Mercy, and other emblematical subjects. On entering the 
rotunda I found myself at once in the midst of a crowd of law- 
yers and those unfortunate individuals who appeared as plaintiffs 
and defendants. There are four courts holden here, as the name 
wonld indicate—and the place is a sort of lawyers’ exchange, 


where they meet their clients for consultation. There is no mis- 
taking the lawyers from the rest of the throng, as they universally 
wear a surplice and a white curly wig when in court. The four 
courts were in session, and the sight afforded by the various judges 
in their regalia, the lawyers in their powdered wigs and peculiar 
dress, arranged in rows before the court, was curious enough to my 
eye, accustomed to the sober simplicity of our American form of 
legal business. The tribunals holden within the “four courts ” 
are the Common Pleas, Chancery, Queen’s Bench and Exchequer. 

I found Trinity College buildings, also known as the University 
of Ireland, of great extent and much interest. They consist of 
three spacious quadrangles. I was here shown many portraits of 
Ireland’s most favored sons, past and present. The library is one 
of the finest rooms in Europe devoted to this purpose, containing 
some 110,000 volumes, and many valuable manuscripts, some of 
which were shown me, dating back more than a thousand years! 
The museum department is also remarkable ; among other curiosi- 
ties are someskeletons of thegreat fossil deer of Ireland, and an ~ 
almost countless variety of Irish birds and fishes, the largest collec- 
tion yet brought together. The buildings partly enclose what is 
called the College Park, an open spot of some twenty acres. The 
college was founded in 1592—the present number of students is 
about fourteen hundred. A statue of William III. is situated in 
front of the college, as represented on page 396. 

One of the most delightful belongings of Dublin, to my mind, 
is the Phoenix Park, a noble breathing spot, held sacred like the 
Boston Common, or the Battery, New York—containing about one 
thousand acres, or twenty times as large as our Common! Here are 
seen hundreds of noble deer, feeding quite unmolested and tame. 
In this park is the residenceof the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland,through 
whose grounds I was courteously permitted to drive, sentinels be- 
ing stationed at all points, and regular military government being 
observed. In the park is an obelisk in honor of the Duke of 
Wellington’s victories. Here too is a fine Zoological Garden. 
The beauty, nobility and fashion resort here to promenade—the 
privacy and decorum of the place being preserved by the foot and 
mounted police. I had a fine chance to see the nobility and gen- 
try of Dublin all together here ; among them the Lord Lieutenant 
and the Countess of St. Germans. Two military bands performed 
alternately, discoursing sweet music, among which I noticed a fa- 
miliar American air that recalled home associations most vividly. 
It will be along while before I forget the delightful scene ; the air 
was fragrant with blooming flowers, and the atmosphere redolent 
of sweet sounds. 

I saw some admirable military evolutions and fine drilling of 
troops at the royal barracks. No holiday soldiers are these, but 
men who live in the service, and are occupied in handling arms and 
in the soldier’s duty foralifetime. The precision of their move- 
ments, the martial bearing, and the one spirit that seemed to per- 
vade the whole body, appeared to operate like magic. The Eng- 
lish regiments are in a high state of discipline. 

There are a vast number of buildings richly worthy of exami- 
nation in Dublin. Among those which I visited were the General 
Post Office, the Custom House, City Hall, Bank of Ireland, etc., 
any one of which would afford sufficient matter to form an entire 
letter if described in detail. Besides Phenix Park, the city is 
graced by a large number of parks and squares, varying in size, 
and beautifully laid out with trees, shrubbery and flowers. They 
will average eight or ten acres each, and are the charm of the 
place. The Liffey, which runs through the place, is crossed by 
numerous fine bridges, and thus becomes a source of great orna- 
ment and picturesqueness. The city contains at present about 
260,000 inhabitants, presenting all the phases of wealth, compe- 
tence, poverty and want; an American eye is apt to mark at 
once the squalid misery of the lower classes contrasting with the 
regal splendor of the wealthy and titled. Begging is a trade in 
Dublin, at which thousands gain a livelihood. 

After a brief but pleasant stay here, I took passage on the great 
southern and western railroad for Cork; and on the route thither 
passed through some of the finest counties in all Ireland— abound- 
ing in historical interest and legendary lore. We passed through 
the counties of Kildare, Queen’s county, King’s county, Tippera- 
ry, Limerick and Cork, traversing a great portion of the great 
bog of Allen—part of the bog being crossed by rails laid ona 
floating bridge. The places of interest on the line of the route 
were numerous and attracted my particular attention. Among 
them were the ruins of the Cathedral of Kildare, the ruins of 
Mallow Castle, the Devil’s Bite, a small mountain, the summit of 
which bears a singular appearance, which gave rise to a story that 
the devil bit out a piece of the mountain and flew away with it 
and dropped it on a large rock, some twenty miles from this spot, 
and on this rock St. Patrick built a church. A story religiously 
believed"in by the simple people of the neighborheod. 

A pleasant ride of one hundred and sixty-five miles brought us 
from Dublin to Cork, of which place I shall have somewhat: to 
say in my next letter. 
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THE WORLD AND CHANCE. 


How often might a man, after he had jumbled a set of letters 
in a bag, fling them out upon the ground before they would fall 
into an exact poem, yea, or so much as make a good discourse in 
prose. And may not a little book be as easily made by chance 
as this great volume of the world? How long might @ man be 
sprinkling colors upon canvass with a careless hand before they 
could happen to make the exact picture of aman? And is man 
easier oe by chance than his picture? How long might twenty 
thousand blind men, which should be sent out from several re- 
mote places in England, wander up and down before they would 
meet upon Salisbury Plain and fall into rank and file in the 
exact order of an army? And yet this is more easy to be imag- 


ined than how the innumerable blind parts of matter should ren- 
ves into a world.— Tillotson. 
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of the marble palace 
of the Stewarts, and 
in the new accommo- 
dations of the Apple- 
tons, it isa gain to all 
parties. The purchas- 
er will buy his book 


as cheaply or (with 
the extension the 
business) than 


ever, and will have 
his property beside in 
the convenience and 
elegance about him. 
This is true enough 
of every fine shop; 
but most of all of a 
bookstore which is 
converted at once 
from a mere wareroom 
into a costly free pub- 
lic library. The book- 
shelves of the Apple- 
tons we consider no 
unhappy continuation 
of the old library that 
preceded them. Cer- 
tainly nowhere will be found greater facilities for the knowledge 
of all the most important departments of literature in the new, 
and especially the more valuable works of the day. The den in 
which an English publisher hides himself, or the order room from 
which his publications are sold, offers no such advantages to the 
urchaser, You will find no such brilliant establishments for 
books among the famous houses for wares of all other kinds in 
Oxford Street, Regent Street, or the Boulevards. The building 
now occupied by the Appletons was originally built for the pur- 
poses of the Society Library, at the cost of about $90,000, in 1835, 
and was held for that purpose till the last year, when it was pur- 
chased with the lot for a sum excceding one hundred thousand 
dollars. The alterations to adapt it to its present uses, a work of 
no little judgment, have been carried out after the architectural 
of W. E. Worthen, Esq., and consist chiefly of the addi- 
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500 lineal feet of shelv- 
ing, and a city of 


STATUE OF WILLIAM IIL, TRINITY COLLEGE, DUBLIN. 


tion of a new basement and an attic story, with the remodelling 
of the great central body of the building by new floors. These 
alterations, involving a large expenditure, have been accompanied 
by other changes and additions, tending to the convenierice and 
security of the premises. The whole building is heated by steam 
pipes, supplied from a boiler in a vault under Catherine Lane ; 
this boiler also affords power for the supply of water to the upper 
stories, for the convenience of the occupants and the security of 
the building. In order not to obstruct the entrance or sidewalk 
on Broadway a separate building has been constructed on Cathe- 
rine Lane as a hoistway for goods, w which steam power may be 
applied. There are other entrances on Leonard Street, which 


form the northern boundary of the building, for the meg and 
delivery of goods in the book establishment. The second story 
is divided into three large rooms suited to mercantile purposes. 


Appleton in various 
portions of por ey arrangement the wisdom of which the 
recent deplorable of the Messrs. Harper makes manifest. 
Messrs. Appleton’s own publications, of which the choice library 
edition of the Spectator may be taken as an index, represents & 
fair proportion of the best authors, both old and new, while their 
imported stock covers the whole range of the most available li- 
brary literature, “ nature’s great ste ‘a the Bacons, Swifts, 
Miltons, Macaulays, and their fellows. editions de luxe their 
shelves and counters are fall—books which in every style and on 
every subject combine intrinsic worth with elegance. It will re- 
pay our readers to examine for themselves this splendid establish- 
ment. Wecommend it as a specimen of the extensive opera- 
tions in this department of national enterprise now so common 
in our large cities, and as betokening evidences of great enter- 
prise and sagacious outlay of means. 
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OF MESSRS.APPLETON. stories, com 14 
Below we present = = are we 
an interior view of the for engravers, ar- 
mew and superb book- ~—shitects, engineers, 
store Nos. 346 and etc. ‘The upper story 
by this well known north light in 
—— = The warehouses of 
’ and the materials, are 
[See Letter, 996] Kept by tho Messrs. 
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COUNTERFEITING BANK BILLS. 

Two skilful and ingenious artists of New York have devised a 
new plan for making bank notes which cannot be counterfeited. 
The Courier says it will present some curious and entirely novel 
combinations of art and science, which will be the subject of a 
patent, both in this country and Europe. The inventors, it says, 
are gentlemen of large experience in the difficult field in which 
they are now exerting their talents, and in the production of the 
plate now in their hands, will employ much artistic, mechanical 
and chemical knowledge. It will carry on its face the simplest 
marks of recognition and identification; so simple, so plain in- 
deed, that any person of the most ordinary capacity can readily, 
and with certainty, determine its trae character. By this arrange- 
ment, every bill holder will be able to act as a detective police on 
any effort at counterfeiting. The associated banks of Boston re- 
cently offered a large reward for such an invention, so that if 
there is anything in this supposed discovery, the inventors will 
Probably be well compensated for their skill. 


West Poixt.—The recent appropriation by Congress for the 
expenses of the military academy at West Point, embraces, for 
pay of officers, instructors, cadets and musicians, $88,266 ; com- 
mutations of subsistence, $2190 ; forage for officers’ horses, $960 ; 
repairs and improvements of academic and other buildings, 
$29,725; additions to and expenses of the library, $1000; ex- 
penses of the board and visitors, $3000; forage for artillery and 
cavalry horses, $8640; purchase of cavalry and artillery horses, 
$1000; additions to hospitals for cadets, $6500; for a cavalry 
exercise hall, $20,000. The compensation to be awarded to the 
“ master of the sword ” is $1200 per year. 

Curiovs.—A mammoth crystal, of unusual brilliancy, is on 
exhibition at New Orleans, which was found on a plantation in 
Montgomery county, Arkansas, about twenty feet below the sur- 
face. It is twenty-two inches long, seventeen high, and about 
sixteen in breadth, and weighs one hundred and: seven pounds, 
and has a very ragged and uneven, but picturesque surface. The 
Delta says some portions of its projections vie in brightness with 
diamonds of the purest water. ,; 
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SPLINTERS. 
--. One of the London gin-palaces now: possesses a great 
attraction in the person of a Hottentot barmaid. 
. Admiral Hamelin, commander-in-chief of the French fleet 
at the East, is an Irishman, and a resident of Louth county. 
..+. Gignoux, the celebrated New York artist, has just finished 
his painting of Niagara Falls, ordered by Baron Rothschild. 
.... Awoman and two children were frightfully burned by 
the explosion of a camphene lamp at Pittsburg lately. 
- Cultivate your hearts aright, as well as your farm; and 
remember “ whatsoever a man soweth that shall he reap.” 
. In Memphis, the man who gets draok is not fined, but 
put to work to clean the streets for so many days. 
A’bill to abolish capital. punishment, debated at great 
length in the Ohio State Senate, was finally lost by two votes, 
... Mr. Bateman, the father of the famous children of that 
name, offers: $1000, it is said, for the best play written for them. 
.... Mrs. Mowatt was married to Mr. Wm. F. Ritchie, at 
Ravenswood, Long Island, 7th instant. It was a brilliant affair. 
. By annihilating the desires, you annihilate the mind. Ev- 
ery man without passions, has within him no principle of action. 
.... Charles Dickens has accepted the office of President of 
the Reading Athenseum, vacant by the death of Judge Talfourd. 
.... The Sixth Avenue Railroad Company, in New York, have 
put a car on their'road for the accommodation of colored persons. 
. The citizens of Philadelphia are discussing the propriety of 
establishing flower markets on the plan of those in Paris. 
. Before the French troops had been in Gallipoli three days 
they named the streets, numbered the houses, established a police. 
. The Brooklyn Eagle says :—‘ Mosquitoes have made 
their appearance. Their engagement, it is said, is for the season.” 
-.. The city authorities of Lowell have appropriated $1200 
for firing salutes and for fireworks on the Fourth of July. 
+++. Nothing is so contemptible as that affectation of wisdom, 
which some display, by universal incredulity. 


RIDING ON HORSEBACK. . 

We have noticed with much pleasure, that with the commence- 
ment of warm weather an unusual taste for equestrian exercise 
has manifested itself among the ladies and gentlemen of our good 
city, and the charming roads in our vicinity are enlivened, morn- 
ing and afternoon, by parties of ladies and gentlemen on horse- 
back. There is no exercise more agreeable or beneficial than 
this. The rider is not only carried along buoyantly by his active 
steed, not only feels the blood dancing through his veins, and his 
muscles brought into play, but the care of his horse occupies his 
mind, and prevents it from running on im the habitual dreary 
routine of business and care. A solitary horseman (so great a 
favorite with Mr, James) is not utterly alone ; his horse is a mute 
but engaging companion. A horse soon learns to know his rider, 
and when a complete sympathy is established between them the 
association is always full of pleasure. 

We believe that much of the vigor and health of our ancestors, 
male and female, arose from the fact that they took a great deal 
of horseback exercise. Chaises, wagons, buggies and carriages 
were almost unknown in the early days of tne colonies. The 
farmer took his corn to mill in a bag on his horse’s back ; the 
farmer’s son took the produce to market in panniers slung on a 
horse’s back ; the farmer’s daughters galloped their nags along 
the county roads, and the farmer’s wife rode behind her husband, 
seated on a pillion, to meeting on Sunday, a good old dobbin 
carrying the faithful couple. With the progress of luxury chaises 
and close carriages came into fashion, and saddles were at a dis- 
count. At one time equestrianism seemed to be dying out in this 
country. Sometime about 1832, Fanny Kemble came over from 
England, and became the rage, while her bold and dashing riding 
set our ladies agog to imitate her. Saddle-horses were in great 
demand, and side-saddles that had been consigned to garrets es 
lumber-rooms, were got out and carefully repaired. 

Now, as we have before said, it is common to encounter troops 
of equestrians sallying forth from the city to enjoy the pure air of 
the country. In the multiplicity of riders, while very many ride 
gracefully and well, yet 


some spooneys 
chemo than their bonny nags, 


Not unfrequently do we see an unfortunate wight, who acts 
upon the principle that horsemanship, like Dogberry’s reading 
and writing, “comes by nature,” rushing along, John Gilpin 
fashion, his legs and arms abroad, completely divorced from his 
saddle, and the sport of every motion of his horse, at one time 
jerked backwards over the crupper, at another flying over his 
horse’s neck, and only saved from measuring his length on the 
roadside by a special providence. Contrast the figure he cuts 
with that of an accomplished horseman, sitting close to his horse, 
yet without stiffness or affectation, following instinctively the 
motions of his animal, yet having him all the while perfectly 
under control—seeming less to govern him by hand, heel and 
limb, than by will. 

It is very easy to talk about learning to ride without a master— 
and there are books which tell you all about it, from Geoffrey 
Gambado and the Duke of Newcastle, down to Herschberger and 
Harry Hiover ; but the quickest and surest way to get a practical 
knowledge of the art, is to put yourself in the hands of a good 
teacher—a man who not only understands the theory but.also the 
horse, and is a good rider himself. We do our readers a service 
in pointing out such a teacher in Mr. D. R .Disbrow, at his eques- 
trian establishment, 415 Washington Street. 
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Lonpon Crrstat Patacs.—The London Crystal Palace, 
which has been re-constructed at Sydenham, was to be re-opened 
at the close of last month. The “London Times” says that 
“several years must elapse before the place can be seen in its full 
glory; before the stately palm trees have acquired their loftiest 
proportions ; before the vine branches climb upwards to the vitre- 
ous roof; before the illustrations of ancient and modern art have 
been completed ; before the whole hydraulic marvels in contem- 
plation are finished ; the different families of man illustrated, and 
the Flora and Fauna of the world finally and effectively arranged.” 
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Env or Votume Sixta.—One more number will complete 
the present volume of the “ Pictorial,” when we shall commence 
volume seventh with renewed endeavors to merit the extended 
patronage which this journal has enjoyed from its commencement. 
‘We have all the back numbers, and can supply any that are de- 
sired at a charge of six cents each. 

YANKEE ALi over.—A tailoring firm in New York city adver- 
tises that they will give to every patron who purchases goods to 
the amount.of $3 00, a sealed envelope “containing a gift of 
some kind, varying in value from 25 cents to $30, which can be 
opened immediately after the purchase, and the article obtained.” 


Fepzanen & Co., 9 and iiiCourt Street, have Reginald Lyle : 
or the Adopted Heir, by Miss Pardoe. An exceedingly readable 
book. This house have all the new works of the day on their 
counters at the earliest moment of publication. 


Waar Last.—lInvincible fidelity, good-humor, and com- 
placency of temper, says Dr. Johnson, outlive all the charms of a 
fine face, and make the decay of it invisible. 


Expensive The million pounds sterling have 
already been expended by the British government for the trans- 
port of troops destined for the Eastern war. 


THE PRESS. 

The St. Josephs Gazette states that a memorial has been for- 
warded to Washington petitioning government for permission to 
establish a newspaper at Fort Leavenworth, the designated capi- 
tal of the new territory of Kansas. A coincident fact is the es- 
tablishment of a smart daily newspaper at St. Paul, Minnesota, 
where a territorial government has only been organized two or 
three years, and where several weekly papers are now printed. It 
is thus that the pen and the axe go together on a peaceful mission 
of conquest in the Western wilds, as the pen and the sword dis- 
turbed the stagnant ideas of the Mexicans during the late war 
with Mexico. Americans cannot live beyond the shadow of a 
printing-press. 


Tue Fruir Trees.—The canker worm, or some other de- 
structive insect, is again making sad ravages with the foliage ot 
the apple trees in some places in the vicinity of Boston. The 
trees look as though fire had run over them. There are also 
complaints that the cherries are rotting and dropping off, but we 
do not know to what extent this evil oe. 


Concress.—The sedlicie States : are represented in Congress 
by thirty-two senators and one hundred and thirty-five members 
of the House ; the southern by thirty senators and ninety members. 


MARRIAGES. 


In this city, by Rev. Mr. Vinton, Mr. Augustus Lowell to Miss Katharine 
B., daughter of Hon. Abbott Lawrence. 

By Rev. Mr. Dexter, Mr. 0. C. Lovejoy to Mrs. _s A. West. 

By Rev. Mr. we Capt. Ervin Alexander, Richmond, Me., to Miss 
Martha P. 


By Rev. Mr. “Streeter, Mr. William F. Mason to Miss Laurena McLean. 

By Rev. Mr. Winkley, Mr. Oscar Yarwell to Miss Martha E. Holton. 

By Rev. Mr. Ellis Mr. Andrew G. Smith to Miss Mary Louisa Dodd. 

At Charlestown. by Rev. Mr —— Mr. Daniel Grant, of Pictou, N.8. 
to Miss Helen E. Knox, of Halifax, N 

At Dorchester, by Kev. Mr. Lothrop, Mr. Alfred Bradish to Miss Mary Ann 
Carlton, of Roxbury 

At West Cambridge, by Rev. Mr. Hill, Mr. George H. Fessenden to Miss 
Eliza P. Tufts 

At Lowell, by Rev Mr. Thayer. Mr. Lowell Carr to Miss Emma A. Seaver. 

At Haverhill, by Rev. Mr. Pomfret, Mr. Francis Lang, Jr. to Miss Mary B. 
Fletcher, both of Bradford. 

At Cohasset, by Rev. Mr. Osgood, Mr. James R. Hall, of Boston, to Miss 
Louisa F. Parker 

At Fall River, by Rev. Mr. Bradford, Mr. Robert Birtwistie, of Tiverton, to 
Miss Margaret Waring 

At Providence, R. a by Rev. Dr. Hall, Mr. Henry Huntington, of Brooklyn, 
Conn.. to Miss Anna D. Bond. 

At Portland, Me., by Kev. Dr. Carruthers, Capt. Charles Spear, of Boston, 
to Miss Harriet Weeks. 


DEATHS. 


Mr. John 
Sargent, 37; 


In this city, Mrs. Abba Frances Houghton, 28 
printer, 27 ; irs Charlotte Sophia, wife of Rev. J. 
nah Trench. 83; Mr. Ephraim Dana, 71; Rev. Joshua Chandler, of poo 
Mass., 68; Miss Alice Brown, 45; Mrs. Lucy 8. Barrett, 36; Widow Jerusha 
Trescott, 75; Widow Susannah Williams, &5; Mr. William Wilkins, 67; Miss 
Harriette A.'T Stodder, 33; Mr. Benj. F. Robinson, 30; Miss Ellen Murphy, 37. 

At Charlestown, Miss Eliza Adams, 28; Mr. Joshua Pierce, 79. 

At Cambridge, Mrs. Maria, wife of C. F. Bagley. 45 

At Salem, Mr. Asa Wheeler. 54; Miss Eliza P. Millett, 21. 

At Newburyport, Mr. Joseph Greenleaf, 64. 

At Quincy, Mrs. Ann, wife of Mr. Michael Maliff, 50. 

At Wayland, Mrs. Sarah Batchelder, 57; Mrs. Polly Gleason, 77. 

At Saxonville, Caroline Frances, wife of Mr. BE. J. Andrews, 2. 

At Plymouth, Mr. George Allen, of Sandwich, 56. 

At Fairhaven. Widow Mary Stoddard, 68 

At South Hadley, Dr. Elihu Dwight. 

At Pembroke, Capt. Jacob Hersey, late master of shi Bushery, 

At Grafton, Miss Lucy M., daughter of Mr. j,Mimothy Merriam, 

At Leicester, Miss Deborah Jane Chamberlin 

At Holden, Mr. Oliver Knowlton, 75. 

At Pittsfield, Mr. Charles Kellogg. 71; Mr. Joseph Malcolm, = 

At Edgartown, Miss Ann, 4 of Mr. William Cumings, 19 

At Portland, Me., Asa V. Tru Tee “hy 

At timebury, Coan., » Mrs. Sally, w w of the late Maj. Gen. John Sedgwick , 
of Cornwall 

At Grand Salt Lake, Mr. James P. Brooks, a native of Castine, Me. 
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GLEASON’S PICTORIAL DRAWING-ROOM COMPANION. 


{Written for Gleason’s Pictorial.] 


MR. SMITH’S ADVENTURE. 


BY FRANCIS A. DURIVAGE. 


Ox a very pleasant June morning, a handsome young man of 
twenty-two or thereabouts, fashionably attired, and with that pen- 
sive, melancholy air, which well became his dark eyes and wavy 
locks, and which marked him as a poet of the Byron school, a 
rejected lover, or an unlucky gamester, or a turf defaulter, or a 
briefless attorney, or whatever you will, for melancholy has many 
causes and wraps her dark mantle round many shoulders in this 
weary world of ours;—a handsome, melancholy young man, we 
say, interesting enough to flutter the hearts of a whole boarding 
school, was strolling along a pleasant lane in one of the rural 
counties of England. He had come down by the London coach, 
and, while waiting for a conveyance to take him across the coun- 
try to the place of his destination, thought to amuse himself by a 
brief ramble. He paused now and then to gather a fragrant rose, 
or a bunch of hawthorn from the hedgerow; but he tossed away 
the flowers as carelessly as he culled them. 

“ Heigho!” he muttered to himself. “It remains to be seen 
what will be the upshot of this visit to my rich old bachelor uncle, 
my only surviving relative. Is it at all likely the whimsical old 
humorist, whom I have not seen since childhood, will suit me, or 
that I shall suit him? A retired man of business, how can I 
expect that he will fancy a good-for-nothing fellow, who never did 
any business in his whole life *—a poet, whose book didn’t sell ; 
a dramatist, whose play was a failure ; a literateur, who found no 
favor with the publishers? Will he pay my debts, and make 
me his heir? My whole London life has been a failure ; and the 
only agreeable episode was my trip to Bath. Poor Sophy 
Wruggles! I believed she loved me sincerely. But I acted hon- 
orably. When I found that my heart was engaged, I tore myself 
away without an explanation. For what had I to offer her?—I, 
bankrupt in hope and purse ?” 

As he mused thus mournfully, he came in sight of a handsome 
villa facing a broad, smooth-shaven lawn, and backed by a pretty 
garden and park of ornamental trees. As he paused to survey it 
with the pleased eye of a poet, a smart servant in spruce livery 
advanced along the road, and after glancing at him sharply, 
touched his hat, and said respectfully: “Mr. Smith.” 

“ That’s my name.” 

“ Thank ye—thank ye, sir,” said the fellow, grinning from ear 
to ear, and turning on his heel, he ran off and disappeared. 

“Ts that fellow crazy ?” 

A moment afterwards a dozen or more farmers’ boys, armed 
with muskets, suddenly appeared in the road before him, and 
setting up aloud hurrah, discharged their weapons simultaneously, 
and then disappeared in the smoke. 

“What the deuce is to pay here?” thought Smith. “Is this 
election day, or fair day —or is that a lunatic asylum, and those 
fellows madmen ?” 

He walked on, curious to learn the cause of the commotion. 
As he advanced, he saw a white flag flying on the lawn, and he 
heard the distant sound of music. As he approached nearer to 
the village, a gate in the thick hedgerow opened, and a portly 
gentleman in black, with a spotless white waistcoat, very rosy 
gills, and a bunch of flowers in his button-hole, suddeniy appeared 
with both hands extended. 

“My dear boy,” said he, “welcome! You're before your 
time ; but so much the better. It speaks well for your gallantry. 
But where’s your uncle ?” 

“J have n’t seen him yet, sir; and I hear he’s unwell.” 

“ Well, well,” said the old gentleman, “I hardly expected him. 
You don’t look quite well yourself—a little pale, nervous. No 
matter; it will soon be over—hey? Well, you don’t look a bit 
like the old man; 1 expected to find you shorter and stouter. I 


thought Sophy must have been mistaken in your appearance.” 
“Sophy !”’ exclaimed Smith, more and more bewildered. 


“ Ay, ay, my boy! She’s told me all—how she met you at 
Bath and loved you, and how you suddenly disappeared. You 
had no idea of entering into an arrangement for life without see- 
ing your intended; and faith, I don’t blame yon for it. When I 
was of your age, I would n’t have married a girl to please a thou- 
sand uncles, till I’d satisfied myself. But you never let your 
uncle know about that trip to Bath. Sly dog! But come along.” 

So saying, the officious old gentleman seized the arm of the 

bewildered Smith—who found it impossible to believe that he was 
awake—and dragged him across the lawn, and ushered him into 
the drawing-room, where a fat woman in a crimson turban rushed 
into his arms, and saluted him on both cheeks, and then burst 
into a passionate fit of tears. 
; “O, dear, dear,” said she, “this is the happiest and saddest 
day of my life! I’m sure you’re a very nice young man, and 
will-take the best care of my daughter; and your uncle’s a dear 
good creature. But Sophy is my all—excuse a mother’s feelings, 
Mr. Smith—an only child! 0, dear!” 

“Mrs. Wruggles! Mrs, Wruggles, compose yourself!” said 
the old gentleman. 

“Sophy Wruggles is really the girl, then, after all!” thought 
Smith. “ My uncle is certainly an odder man than even the world 
has given him credit for—to manage such a surprise for me ; and 
to leave me to tumble into happiness, without the least suspicion 
of the felicity before me !” 

But his meditations were cut short by the entrance of the fair 
Sophy attired in virgin white, and looking lovely as an angel. 
Mr. and Mrs. Wruggles led her forward, and then discreetly left 
the room. As she seemed overcome by emotion, Smith caught 
her in his arms, and her head reclined upon his shoulder. 


“ My dear angel!” cried Smith. “Yelbme if I owe this hap- 
piness to your own free will, and not to your filial obedience ?” 

“Can you ask me, William?” replied the bride, blushing and 
looking up in his face. 

Smith pressed the lips of his adored. 

“ What a strange courtship ours has been,” said Smith, “‘car- 


_ vied on in the language of the eyes alone.” 


“Yours were so expressive!” said Sophy. “Do you remem- 
ber Bath ?” 

“ Can I ever forget the pump-room ?” cried the lover. 

“ How I trembled when I handed you your glass !” 

“ How I thrilled when I drank it!” 

“ And the ball at the assembly rooms!” suggested Smith. 

“ And the waltzes and polkas!” replied the bride. 

“ Decidedly we were formed for each other.” 

“ Sophy !” cried the voice of the paternal parent. 

“ Coming, mother !—excuse me, dearest!” cried the bride ; and 
tearing herself from her lover's arms, she sped out of the room. 

“Of course, this is a dream!” said Smith. “But it’s very 
pleasant while it lasts.” . 

“ For you, sir,” said the livery servant Smith had met in the 
lane, entering and presenting a package and a letter on a silver 
salver. Smith dismissed the man, opened the letter, and read : 


“Mr. Smytue :—Your uncle has begged me to write, 
because he has the gout in his hand, and can’t holda pen. He 
begs me to say, that he wishes you all sorts of happiness, but he 
can’t think of being present at the ceremony. He sends you 
herewith a hundred guineas, and a letter of credit on his banker 
at Paris, and will expect you as soon as the honeymoon and your 
tour on the continent are ended. Humbly wishing you joy, for 
myself, I remain, Yours to command, Simon Siow.” 


“TI don’t know this Simon Slow,” thought Smith ; “but I sup- 
pose he’s my uncle’s steward. The fellow thinks to compliment 
me by spelling my name Smythe ; but plain Smith is good enough 
for me. It’s a respectable family, but contains too many Johns.” 

Of course, he pocketed the money without demur, and prepared 
to go through the ceremony with the easy grace and nonchalance 
of a man of the world. He was introduced to a great many peo- 
ple, and shook hands so many times, that his shoulders ached. 
After breakfast, the carriage was announced. The leave-taking 
was hurried through, the happy couple escaped from their friends 
and took their seats, the postilions plied whip and spur in anticipa- 
tion of liberal fees, and away they flew behind four spanking bays 
at a rattling rate down the same road up which the unconscious 
bridegroom had strolled in melancholy mood that very morning. 

As he glanced out of the window, he saw a fat pedestrian in 
drab gaiters, wiping his perspiring forehead, and toiling through 
the dust. Smith smiled. If anything can add to the gratification 
of being whirled along in an easy-running carriage, it is to con- 
trast it with the toils of pedestrianism on a dusty road. But little 
did Mr. Smith suspect who that unfortunate was. While Mr. 
and Mrs. Smith are speeding on their bridal tour, let us follow up 
the little fat pedestrian. Overcome with the heat of the weather, 
and his own exertions, he sat down on a stone. 


“Vot an ’orrid ’ot day!” he exclaimed, in the purest cockney 
vernacular, as he mopped his crimson forehead with his thick 
bandanna. “’Ot enough to roast an ’Ottentot! Vot a go!—to 
think of that ere hengine runnin’ off the rail and spillin’ hall the 
passengers! Votahescape for me! Vonderif I ham in the 
tight direction? ‘That looks as if it might be the ’ouse, ’Ulio, 
you, sir!” 

The last words were addressed to the servant in livery whom 
we have before encountered, and who was now strolling along, 
visibly affected by champagne before breakfast. 

“ Who are you speaking to ?” said he, loftily. 

“To you !” was the reply. “ Whose ’ouse is that 1” 

“Mr. Wruggles’s.” 

“I thonght so. He’s your master, hey ?”’ 

The servant nodded. 

“Vell, you’re expecting somebody, aint you now ?” 

“O, no,” replied the servant. 


“Nobody?” asked the pedestrian, coaxingly, and placing a 
“fip” in the hands of the servant. 

** Vhere’s your young lady ?” 

“Gone off!” exclaimed the cockney. 
whom ?” 

“ With her husband ?” 

“Er ’usband ! it aint possible!” cried the cockney. 

“T tell you it is, though—I seed ’em with my own eyes,” said 
the servant. 

“Vat’s your name ?” cried the cockney. 

“Sam.” 

“Then, Sam, show me to your master—I must see ‘im hin- 
stantly! hinstantly !” cried the little cockney, with a tragic air. 

There was something so imperative in his manner that the ser- 
vant did not hesitate to comply with his demand. He took him 
into the house, and ushered him intg the presence of Mr. Wrug- 
gles. There is nothing very apie with an only daugh- 
ter, and even Mr. Wruggles,-who was one of the heartiest of mor- 
tals, left alone in his drawing-room, while his wife had gone up 
stairs to have a good ery, was not in the best possible humor. So 
after motioning his guest to a seat, he inquired somewhat sourly : 

“ Pray, sit, to what am I indebted for the honor of this visit?” 

“Vy, sir,” replied the little cockney, with the same. phrase- 
ology of politeness and frigid severity of manner, *‘ I simply came 
to pay my respects, and to hinguire after the ’ealth of your family.” 

“ Sir, Lam much obliged to you for your soliditude,” replied 
Mr. Wruggles. “My family are pretty, well, I thank you.” 

“ Hincluding your daughter, I ’opa;”” said the cockney, bowing 


“Vhere? and vith 


“Including my daughter,” said Mr, Wruggles. “ You are 
aware, perhaps, that she was married this morning.” 

“‘ Married !” cried the cockney, starting to his feet, ‘ Married ! 
T’ll trouble you to repeat that expression, Mr. Wraggles.” 

“ My daughter was married this morning,” replied the bereaved 
father, with a savage air, intended to say, “ what’s thatto you ?”’ 

“Vill you ’ave the hextreme kindness, Mr. Wruggles,” said 
the cockney, “to hinform me whom your daughter married ?” 


“ Nothing can afford me greater pleasure, sir,” replied the father, 


bitterly. ‘The name of my son-in-law is William Smith.” 

“Tt is, is it?” cried the cockney, trembling violently. 

“ Yes, sir—William Smith,” replied Mr, Wruggles, calmly. 

“Smythe vith a y, and a he, or Smith vith a Ai and a haitch ?” 
inquired the cockney, furiously. 

“ What is it to you how he spells his name?” cried Mr. Wrug- 
gles, getting angry. 

“ Heverything !” replied the cockney, furiously thrusting a let- 
ter into Mr. Wruggles’s hand. 

Mr. Wruggles read it and turned pale. 

“From your uncle, sir,” he said. 

“Yes, from my uncle—whom you've been a foolin’ as you've 
been a foolin’ me.” 

“O, why, why—” cried Wruggles, rising and pacing the room, 
didn’t you get here sooner 

“Vy!” screamed the cockney, whom we must now call by his 
real name of William Smythe, “vy! because the hingine run off 
the track—and that’s the reason. You’re a nice man, Mr. Wrug- 
gles——you’ve gone and given your daughter to a himposter—a 
hadventurer.” 

“If you’d been named Jenkins or Brown, this wouldn’t have 
happened,” said Wruggles, reproachfully. 

“It’s mighty easy to throwthe blame on that,” retorted Smythe. 
“’Ow can I’elpmy name? Besides, I spell it witha y and a he.” 

“* My daughter was a party to the plot—if plot there were,” 
said Wruggles, thoughtfully; “‘for she knew this gentleman— 
met him at Bath. Were you ever at Bath?” 

“Never!” said the cockney. 

“ And you never saw her?” 

“ Never!” 

“ Then it’s very clear that at least she has married the man she 
loved—and very likely that the name he claimed was a real one. 


‘There’s a mystery in this sad affair which I shall not rest till I 


have probed to the bottom. You can assist me, perhaps. Will 
you stay and dine with us?” 

“No, sir! I vont rest another minit under this roof. But you 
shall hear from me agin, sir—through my attorneys, sir—Chit 
and Chaffer, Lincoln’s Hinn—hi’ll ’ave redress if there’s such a 
thing as law in Hingland.” 

And the cockney banged away to take the next train for London. 

This scene threw Mr. Wruggles into a fever of apprehension 
and perplexity. His daughterhad married the wrong man. Yet 
she knew him—he was gentlemanly and well dressed, and as far 
as person was concerned, a much fitter mate for beauty than the 
vulgar Smith. He trembled to inform his wife of the mystery. 

While thus harassed, his servant handed him a card, on which 
he read, “ William Smith !” 

“Another Smith!” the world is peopled with them !” cried 
poor Wruggles. Bring me no more Smiths!” 

“ The gentleman is waiting in his chaise at the door, sir—says 
he’s lame and can’t get out; and will you please have the good- 
ness to go to him ?” 

Mr. Wruggles went out into the avenue, and there found a 
portly gentleman with his legs swathed in voluminous folds of 
flannel, seated in a pony chaise. He bowed low. 

“Mr. Wruggles,” said he, “‘ we have never met, though I have 
been in the neighborhood some weeks, having purchased Haw- 
thorn Hall—a property with which you are, of course, well ac- 
quainted.” 

Mr. Wruggies bowed. 

“I hope to be better known to you, sir, for many reasons—and 
the most important is that a nephew of mine, whom I have deter- 
mined to adopt and make my heir (I expect him from London 
to-day—a very fine young fellow, I hear), fell deeply in love with 
your daughter at Bath, and behaved very honorably, I understand ; 
for, having no fortune, he did not venture to propose, and has 
been endeavoring to cure himself of his passion.” 

“ He is in a fair way to eure himself,” said Mr. Wruggles, 
smiling, “for he married her this morning.” 

“ Married her!” cried the old gentleman. “How,dared the 
rascal |’ 

“Don’t judge him too harshly,” said Wruggles. “It is very 
evident that there have been mistakes on both sides, owing to an 
identity of names, and I have no doubt the whole affair is suscep- 
tible of explanation. I have not the least doubt that in marrying 
my daughter, strange as it may appear, your nephew thought he 
was obeying the orders of his uncle. I like the young man’s ap- 
pearance much—much better, indeed, than that of my intended 
son-in-law—Smythe with a y and e, who has since turned up. At 
any rate, if the young folks are happy, I don’t see why we should 
mar their felicity, or even let them know there was any mistake 
about it. I know how to satisfy Mr. Smythe senior—the uncle— 
for there are four Smiths, two nephews and two uncles, involved 
in this affair, and my word for it, all will turn out well.” 

“T hope so,” said Mr. Smith, as he drove away with a promise 
to call again. 

Mr. Smythe with a y and e was finally pacified—the money the 


other Smith appropriated through mistake was made good, and 
when the bride and bridegroom returned, they were received with 


open arms at Hawthorn Hall, nor did either of the old people 
ever let them know that their felicity was the result of a mistake. 
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EDITORIAL MELANGE, 

The New York Observer contains the announcement of the 
death of Susan Pierson, of Bridghampton, Long Island, who 
had been confixed to her bed by affliction upwards of fifty years, 
during which time she did not set her foot upon the floor, and in 
all that time did not sit upright in bed. —— The Secretary of the 
Treasury acknowledges the receipt of $1963 50 from Liverpool, 
England, on account of import duties, sent by some person un- 
known to the Department. —— The Indiana State Sentinel gives, 

’ om reliable data, the population of the principal cities and towns 
of Indiana. In this statement New Albany is set down as con- 
taining a population of 17,000; Indianopolis 16,000; Madison 
14,000; Evansville 10,000; Lafayette 9000.—— Reschid Pacha 
is reported to have said that he will never allow either Kossuth or 
Mazzini to enter the Turkish dominions. ———- The enormous 
amount of $20,000,000 is on deposit in the New York Savings 
Banks. The oldest of them is the Bank for Savings, which has 
between seven and eight millions on deposit; the nextin age is 
the Seamen’s Bank for sgvings, with over six millions on deposit ; 

__the thind is the Bowery Savings Bank, which has about three 
millions of dollars on deposit. ——The American institute of 
homeopathy have obtained from Meissen, Germany, the birth- 
place of Hahnemann, a block of sienite for the Washington Mon- 
ument. —— In charging a jury at Lowell, Mass., Judge Metcalf 
of the Supreme Court said: ‘Gentlemen, this case has evolved 
some of the most painful manifestations of depravity which it 
has ever been my lot to witness ; God only knows who lies—but 
somebody does. ——- The revenues on the New York State Ca- 
nals for the month of May this year amounted to $503,634, being 
nearly one hundred thousand dollars more than the corresponding 
month last year.—— During the late season there were produced 
in Louisiana 449,324 hogsheads of sugar and 31,000,000 gallons 
of molasses. —— Justus Squires, who was sentenced to the New 
Hampshire State Prison a few months since, committed suicide on 
Monday week in prison by taking poison. —— Seven hundred and 
thirty German emigrants lately passed through Cincinnati on their 
way to Nebraska. —— A curious fight took place in Baltimore a 
short time since between two boys. One laid down and allowed 
the other to belabor him with his fist until he was tired—when he 
sprung up and returned the compliment; his antagonist lying 
perfectly quiet during the operation. —— Mrs. Gen. Gaines is 
again in New Orleans, looking after her immense, and hitherto 
defeated claim. —— A movement is on foot to build a steamship 
for the Havre line, to supply the place of the Humboldt which 
was wrecked near Halifax some time ago. ——C. C. Johnson, 
convicted of murder at Harrisburg, Pa., has been sentenced to be 
hung. —— She’s beautiful, amiable, witty, refined, full of music, 
poetry and feeling—but she’s married. Talking of such a being 
is like owning a ticket in a lottery already drawn. —— Two 
planters of South Carolina have just contributed $500 each to the 
Calhoun Monument Association. —— In a recent trial before the 
United States District Court, Philadelphia, Judge Kane said : 
“ Rum has sunk more seamen than all the tempests that ever 
blew !” —— Mrs. Daniel Webster is at present staying with Na- 
thaniel Thayer, Esq., in Boston. —— It is estimated that about 
half a million emigrants arrived in this country last year, bring- 
ing with them, in the aggregate, ten millions of dollars. —— Beef 
is about three dollars per hundred cheaper in New Orleans than 
in Northern markets. —— McKay, of Boston, the builder of the 
Great Republic, has been commissioned to build for Liverpool 
capitalists to the extent of two hundred thousand pounds ster- 


ling. —— The dealers in meats in New York have been giving 
the screws another turn. Porter-house steaks cannot be purchased 
under twenty-five cents per pound. 


SERIOUS CALAMITY, 


The inhabitants of Zante and Cephalonia, in the Ionian Islands, 
are, at the present time, suffering all the evils of penury, war 
and famine. This is the fourth year that the currant crop, 
the staple production of the island, has failed, and the natural 
consequence of this failure is the destitution of all classes, 
high and low, rich and poor. To destitution the late troubles 


in the Bast have added scarcity. The islands are dependent 
upon Russia for grain and Turkey for provisions, and from 
both these places exports are now either prohibited or rendered 
impossible by the unsettled state of the country, and the immense 
armaments which absorb all available provisions. The condition 
of the unfortunate people of these islands can admit of no imme- 
diate relief. There is no possible escape for them. “ Despair 
stares them in the face, and all they can do is to compose them- 
selves and wait for death to terminate their sufferings.” Their 
case is deserving of sympathy and succor. 


Occurrence.—The Philadelphia North American 
says that on the 30th ult., during a storm, and just after a clap of 
thunder, the centre of the street at the intersection of Sixth and 

- Christian Streets, caved in with a tremendous noise, leaving a 
huge cireular chasm over twenty feet in diameter and some thirty 
feet in depth. The main water pipe was carried away by the fall 
and the culvert was broken through. Several theories accounting 
for the occurrence are given, but none of them are satisfactory. 


+ 


Femate Avrnors.—It appears that during the past year, out 
of forty-seven applicants for aid from the Royab Literary Fund in 
London, there were sixteen ladies. The amount of assistance 
rendered was about $100 to each applicant, both male and female. 


Lineria Emieration.—Two hundred and forty-eight colored 
emigrants left Savannah a few days ago, for Liberia. 


Wayside Gatherings. 


The Chinese emigration to California, this has been quite 

large, reaching above 4000. 
In Kentucky the fly is doing the business of “nasty men.” It 

has commenced eating up the young tobacco plants. Decidedly 


ron Company at Fort Edward suspended payment. 
bilities are at about $100,000. 

At Clarksville, Va., on the 2lst ult., a tremendous hailstorm 
stripped a small forest of its leaves, destroyed tobacco plants, 
wheat, and injured the crops generally. 

Mr. William Landon, in Guilford, Ct., committed suicide re- 
cently, by jumping into a well, while laboring under temporary 
insanity. His age was 51, and he leaves a family. 

During the month of ny | fifty-seven thousand five hundred and 
sixty-six passen; from foreign countries arrived at New York. 
Of these, 3937 were citizens of the United States, and 53,629 


Mrs. Sargent, a widow lady residing in Portland, came to a 
sad death recently, by taking oxalic acid in mistake for a dose of 
salts. It was taken in the morning and resulted in death about 
one o’clock in the afternoon. 

The first bale of cotton ever sent to Charleston from Nashville, 
Tenn., was received there a short time since. The Mercury says 
it indicates that Charleston has taken ‘‘a step forward and west- 
ward in her commercial progress.” 

the six months ending January 31, 1854, eleven emi- 

= ships were lost at sea, eight of them being bound to the 
nited States or British America, and three to Australia. The 
total loss of life by thesedisasters was eight hundred and ninety-five. 


Mr. Nobles, of the Minnesota House of Representatives, has 
shown that an emigrant route to California and Oregon, through 
Minnesota Territory, would shorten the distance two hundred and 
fifty miles, and be more comfortable to the emigrant. 


It is estimated by the most experienced agriculturists in the 
country that the span-worm and caterpillar damage our crops to 
the amount of $100,000,000 annually. More damage is done by 
these insects to America than all that the combined armies of 
Europe could from April to November. 


Mrs. Robinson, the “veiled woman,” has been convicted at 
Troy of the murder of Patrick Lannagan by poison. She re- 
ceived the verdict with great boldness, and exclaimed : “‘ Shame 
on you, Judge. You are prejudiced against me!” She also 
charged the jury with being bribed. 

There are two revolutionary pensioners living in Amherst— 
Col. Thompson and Peter King. Mr. King is now in the 98th 
year of his age. He entered the ermy inthe second year of the 
revolution, and was engaged in five campaigns and two engage- 
ments. Mr. K. has a brother residing in Prescott who is 90 years 
old, and who is also a pensioner. 


A horse, driven in a buggy, by a citizen of Buffalo, a few weeks 
$0, took fright during a terrible rainstorm and rushed into the 

iagara River, the driver, in the meantime, making his es- 
cape from the vehicle. What is most singular, the horse was 
found on the opposite bank of the river the next morning unin- 
jured, and the was found in the river. 


Foreign Items. 


Rev. Mr. Fletcher, in his year, preached to a 
in Primitive Methodist at Grant- 
ham, England. 

Mr, Cobden stated in the House of Commons that England 
has always afloat on the ocean property to the amount of four 
hundred millions of dollars. 

The population of the Ottoman Empire is estimated to be 
35,350,000. Mahomedans, 20,550,000; Greeks and Aymenians, 
13,730,000 ; Roman Catholics, 900,000; Jews, 170,000. 

The Logon Observer, alluding to the Irish Exodus, says that 
if the present annual emigration continues until 1891 there will 
not be a single Irishman remaining on his native soil. 

The Austrians, in order to nationalize their army, use only 
German words of command through the whole force, whether the 
regiments are Italians, Servians, Croats, or Hungarians. 

A. M. Beaumont, of Holmfirth, England, has erected at his 
own cost, a8 a thank-offering for his success in business, a neat 
church edifice, which he has presented to the Baptist church in 


that place. 
The Afrato, the largest idle-wheel steamer in the world, 
homas to pton, a distance 


made her first trip from St. 
of 3600 miles, in 12 days and 20 hours, averaging nearly 300 
miles a day. 

Advices from Vienna state that for an ad- 


negotiations looking 

justment of the present difficulties between Russia and Turkey 
have been again opened, and that Austria and Prussia have taken 
a decided stand against Russia. 

The projected railway between Civita Vecchia and Rome has 
failed. It was an innovation upon the antiquated policy of the 
government, and visitors must continue to make that tedious, and 
not always safe trip, by the lumbering diligence, as heretofore. 


The Bank of England has lost forty millions of dollars of its 
gold the past year, and has consequently advanced the rate of 
terest during oo one-half per cent. six times, so that it 
is now five and a per cent. instead of two and a half, which 
was the rate at this time last year. 

The English authorities have just adopted a new model for 
their muskets, after three years of examination and study, and 
style is a including some respects to the 

merican model, ineludi van weighing one pound 
less than the American. 

The Paris Constitutionnel, alluding to the of the war 
thus far, says: “Before the naval campaign which is now com- 
Rassia will have lost ina few 
weeks it of more of persevering 
gantic ¢ and immense sacrifices.” 

It is one of the disadvantages of the co-operation of the E 
lish with the French troops in the East, that a sense of delle 
compels the British to veil the regimental devices which they 
earned in the great war in the Peninsula and the Netherlands lest 
they should outrage the feelings of their gallant comrades. 

Piracy increases in the Archipelago. A vessel from Rhodes to 
Finieca, with a crew of only three men, was.assailed on the 17th 
of April by a tchernik, manned by some twelve pirates. A sum 
of hundred taken, and the 
crew ill-trea veral other atroci neighborhood of 
Myra are spoken of. 


Sands of Gold. 


+++. One may live as a conqueror, a king, or a magistrate ; 
but he must die = a man.— Webster. 

..+. Deference is the most complicate, the most indirect, and 
the most elegant of all compliments.—Shenstone. 

.... When men grow virtuous in their old age, they are merely 
making a s:.crifice to God of the devil’s leavings.— Swift. 

.... My crown is in my heart, not on my head ; not decked with 
diamonds and Indian stones, nor to be seen: my crown is called 
content; a crown it is that seldom kings enjoy.—Shakspeare. 

.+.. Men and statues that are admired in an elevated situa- 
tion, have a very different effect upon us when we ny go them : 
the first appear less than we imagined them, the bigger.— 


.... Some men are very entertaining for a first interview, but 
after that they are exhausted, and run out; on a second meeting 
we shall find them very flat and monotonous : like hand-organs, 
we have heard all their tunes.— Colton. 

.... The point of aim for our vigilance to hold in view, is to 
dwell upon the brightest parts in every prospect, to call off the 
thoughts when running upon disagreeable objects, and strive to be 
pleased with the present circumstances surrounding us—Tucker. 

.... Men, by associating in large masses, as in camps, and in 
cities, improve their talents, but impair their virtues, and strengthen 
their minds, but weaken their morals ; thus a retrocession in the 
one, is too often the price they pay for a refinement in the other. 


Joker's Budget. 


The scholar who “ fell into a reverie” last week, was immediate- 
ly taken out, and, it is said, will recover. 

Gardening is employment fit for Paradise—as Adam and Eve 
were gardeners; but who believes they killed pigs and ate sau- 
sages? - 

“ Why does father call mother ‘honey?’” asked a boy of his 
eldest brother. ‘‘Can’t think, ’cept it’s because she has a large 
comb in her head.” 

An English paper semi-jocosely sa: 
mind, a pretty wife, and cold water 
man “healthy, wealthy and wise.” ; 

Love fits into rhyme as naturally as in a pod; in fact, 
rhyme without love in it would be pods without peas, or in other 
words, mere husks without any marrow—fat. 

A clergyman, when the contribution box returned with little 
silver in it, said he never before understood the text, ‘‘ Alexander, 
the coppersmith, did me much evil.” 

A college student being examined in Locke, where he speaks of 
our relations to the Deity, was asked, “‘ What relations do we most 
neglect?’ He answered with much simplicity, “ poor relations, 
sir!” 

An exchange says, “‘ water-proof houses, made of gutta-percha 
slab, are now being manufactured. There is one advantage about 
this style of houses, and that is, you can bend the chimney to 
suit the wind.” 


GLEASON’S PICTORIAL, BOUND. 


We have Volumes I., II., IV., and V. of the Prcrorrt, 
bound in cloth, and with gilt edges; forming superb and most attractive 
parlor ornaments in the shape of a series of of 416 pages each, and 
each Vol. containing nearly 1000 engravings of men, manners, and current 
events all over the world; of scenery in all partsof the globe; of famous 
cities and beautiful villages; of pageants at home and abroad; of fine mari- 
time views; and, in short, of an infinite variety of interesting and instructive 
subjects; with title-pages and indexes. 

Besides the many illustrations, they embrace in their @ vast amount 
of original tales, sketches, poems, and novelettes, from the best American 
authors, with a current news record of the times; altogether forming an 
exceedingly novel and elegant series for future reference and present enjoy- 
ment, both in regard to g matter and illustrations. 

For sale at our office, and at all the periodical depots throughout the 
Union, 1 vol., $3; 2 vols., $5; 8 vols., $7; 4 vols., $9; and 5 vols., $10 


THE FLAG OF OUR UNION. 


AN ELEGANT, MORAL AND REFINED 


Miscellaneous Family Journal, 


devoted to polite literature, wit and humor, prose and poetic gems, and origi- 
nal tales, written expressly for the paper. In politics, and on all sectarian 
questions, it is strictly neutral; therefore making it emphatically, 
A PAPER FOR THE MILLION, 
AND A WELCOME VISITOR TO THE HOME CIRCLE. 


that roast beef, serenity of 
aths will make almost any 


It contains the foreign and domestic news of the day, so condensed as to 
present the t possible amount of intelligence. No advertisements are 
admitted to the paper, thus offering the entire sheet, which is of 


THE MAMMOTH SIZE, 


tributors are regularly engaged, every department is under most 
finished and perfect system that experience can suggest, forming an 


ORIGINAL PAPBR, 


the t circulation of which far exceeds that of any other weekly paper in 
the Union, with the exception of Guzason’s PrcroRiaL. 

The Frac is printed on fine white , With new and beautiful type, and 
contains 1240 square inches, being a weekly paper of eight super-royal 


One copy of Tis or ovr Union, and one of Gizason’s 
when taken together by one person, $1 00 per annum. 


(> No travelling agents are ever employed fof this paper. 
o%e The Fiaa can be obtained at any of the newspaper depots in the United 
copy- 


States, and of newspaper carriers, at VIVE cents per single 
Published every Sarurpar, by 
GLEASON, 


OF TREMONT AND BRoMPIsLD Srauers, Bosrox, Miss. 


WHOLESALE AGENTS. 
8. FRENCH, 121 Nassau Street, New York. 
A. WINOH, 116 Chestnut Street, Philadel 
HENRY TA’LOR, 111 Baltimore and 5 th 
A. C. BAGLEY, corner of 4th and 8 ore 
J. A. ROYS, 28 Woodward Avenue, Detroit. 
E. K. WOODWARD, corner of 4th and Chesnut Streets, 8t Louis. 
THOMAS LUNN, 40 Exchange Place, New Orleans. 
JOHN ELDER & Co., Washington City. 
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GLEASON’S PICTORIAL DRAWING-ROOM 


COMPANION. 


THE SAN PEDRO ALCANTARA. 

The engraving below represents the wreck of the Spanish 
ship of the line, San. Pedro Alcantara, as it now lies in sixty 
feet of water in the Carribean Sea, with the schooner Lamar- 
tine, Captain Bradstreet, and men at work 5 4 her with en- 
gine, diving bell and submarine armor. background 
represents the island of Coche, with the seaport bearing the 
same name. The excellent salt mines at this port are the 
most valuable on the coast. Vessels are constantly loading 
with this article at this point. The, amount of revenue de- 
rived from this mine to the government is represented to be 
300,000 pasos perannum. ‘The projection upon the island 
is called the Pulpit Rock, from which one of the finest views 
is obtained that exists on the coast. The cut was made from 
a sketch by Mr. James A. Whipple, of whom we give a por- 
trait here, who is a native of Boston, and served his appren- 
ticeship with the well-known firm of Hinckley & Drury, steam 
engine builders of that city, where he acquired a thorough ed- 
ucation in every branch of the business. At the expiration 
of his indentures, he e in the investigation of the 
methods, then in existence, for recovering sunken property, 
and at the first exhibition he witnessed, he suggested an im- 

vement which has ever since been used—an escape valve 
fn the helmet. Prior to that time, the method used by Tay- 
lor, the only man then engaged in the business in this coun- 
try, was to have two air pipes, one to carry the air down, and 
the other to bring it up. The dispensing with one hose, it 
will be perfectly obvious, was a great relief to the operator 
below, as well as to the tender above, and in no instance has 
any casualty occurred by reason of the substitution of the es- 
cape valve. Upon discovering the fact that the valve would 
work safely, Mr. Whipple made his first descent in Jamaica 
Pond, and the experiment proved highly successful, and steps 
were immediately taken for operations in the vicinity of Bos- 
ton. Since that period—about eight years—Mr. Whipple 
has been coatieniiy engaged in the submarine business. He 
made the only survey of the steamer Missouri, in 1849, and 
in fact the whole of that service fell upon him, owing to the 
sickness of Capt. Taylor. The most difficult and noticeable 
operations Mr. Whipple has successfully accomplished are the 
raising of the statue of Calhoun, from Fire Island Beach, 
where it was embedded in four feet of quicksand, and about 
seventeen feet of water. When it is remembered that this 
mass of marble weighed 3200 pounds, the nature of the work, 
and the skill, energy and perseverance necessary to accomplish 
such an undertaking, may be conceived. The raising of the bed 
pieces of the steamship Pioneer, from ninety-seven feet of water, 
to the entire satisfaction of Governor Kimble, each piece weigh- 
ing about twenty tons, was successfully accomplished, although 
many scientific men in New York deemed it impossible. In this 
arduous undertaking, Mr. Whipple remained submerged at this 
depth without coming to the su three hours and twenty min- 
utes, the longest period for so great a depth on record. » WT. 
has also been twice to the San Pedro, and through his courtesy 
and information, derived from various other reliable sources, the 
following particulars relative to that wreck have been furnished, 
which may be of interest to our readers. In 1815, a fleet of about 
fourteen sail was sent out by the Spanish government, with from 
10,000 to 12,000 troops, under Gen. Marillo, to quell the rebellion 
then existing in the Colombian territories, of which fleet the San 
Pedro was the largest vessel and the most valuable. They bom- 
barded and succeeded in destroying the seaport cities of Pampata 
and Polama, plundering them of everything valuable. They then 
marched to Assencion, the capital of Margarita, which lies about 
eighteen miles inland, destroyed that city, and, as in former in- 
stances, murdered a large proportion of the population, without 
to sex or , and committed outrages of the most cold- 
blooded atrocity. They were about to proceed to the bombard- 


PORTRAIT OF JAMES A. WHIPPLE, 


ment of Cumana, Barcelona and Laguira—the 6th of April was 
fixed for the purpose—when the ship San Pedro, which had on 
board from 1500 to 2000 men—officers, civilians and crew—took 
fire. The alarm was given at breakfast time; the alling cry 
of “ Fire! fire!” rang through the ship, and such “an rapidity 
of the flames that all was tumult, consternation and despair. No 
orders were obeyed, or any erp measures taken for the saving 
of human life. In the height of the conflagration, a voice from a 
distant canoe shouted, “ Retribution! Remember in your prayers 
Margaritta Libertg!” The occupant of this canoe—one Pedro, a 
black, a fruiterer of Margarita, upon whose person or family some 
outrage had been pores, in revenge had fired the spirit- 
room. The scene that followed is represented as being one of the 
most awful and sublime that ever occurred in naval history. The 
fearful rapidity of the flames, and the well-known fact that every 
gun was loaded and shotted, prevented the approach of any of the 
other vessels of the fleet to their assistance and rescue. Every 
vessel sought safety in flight, leaving her and her troops, passen- 
gers and crew, to their fate, dropping astern out of the range of 
her large guns. The smaller arms and shells kept up an incessant- 
discharge, which was relieved at intervals by the boom of the 
heavier guns as the flames reached the priming, or the metal be- 
came sufficiently heated to ignite the powder, their discharge hurl- 
ing destruction and death upon the boate-within their reach. The 


number that perished in her is variously stated, but is 
ably from eight to nine hundred. The explosion of the spirit- 
room was terrific, although the fire-proof wall of the powder 
magazine protected that until a greater portion of the inside 
of the ship was consumed. When the magazine exploded, 
such was its force that it drove the fore part of the ais ous 
hundred yards ahead, she being at anchor. The wreck lics in 
two sections, as shown in the engraving. In addition to the 
lunder of the cities before mvntioned, the San Pedro had on 
ard a large amount of specie to meet the expenses of the 
fleet. The amount has been variously stated at from one 
million five hundred thousand to three millions of dollars. 
Since this disaster, numerous expeditions have been under- 
taken to recover this treasure. he first effort made was in 
the year 1827, by a Frenchman, who was unable to work the 
wreck in consequence of some part of the apparatus and ma- 
chinery taken from France, not answering the parpose. The 
disappointment had such an effect on the mercurial tem) 
ment of the experimenter that he committed suicide. The 
second effort was made in 1836, by citizens of the United 
States, and was partially successful, since which period séven 
expeditions have been fitted out of American ports, all of 
which have been more or less successful, so that no money has 
ever been lost by working her. ‘The last expedition under 
Mr. Whipple was being prosecuted to —_ when the 
revolt in the country by the republicans, and the deranged 
state of political affairs, re it imperatively necessary to 
leave the further prosecution of the enterprise for a time. As 
the government has now becomtie settled, it is proposed to re- 
new operations upon the wreck. Mr. Whipple is a practical 
workman, and has no occasion to rely upon plausible second- 
hand statements of subordinates. has recovered with his 
own hands submerged property to the amount of $83,000 
since he has been in the business, for which he has vouchers ; 
and is moreover a quiet, unobtrusive gentleman, who has 
never resorted to any puffing. We have understood that he 
is well supplied with apparatus for the effectual prosecution 
of the undertaking, and we wish him success, 


. IMITATIVE POWERS OF THE CHINESE. 

It is generally supposed that the Chinese will not learn * 
anything ; but no people are more ready to learn if it is likely 
to be attended with advantage. They have lately been 
to make glass, and turn out bronzed argand lamps and globes 

emblazoned with the London maker’s name all complete; and 
actually export them to Batavia. ‘They like putting an En 
name on their commodities, and are as free with the word “ pa- 
tent” as any manufacturer in Germany. They exceed in the 
manufacture of locks, particularly padlocks. One of my friends 
gave an order to a tradesman to varnish a box, furnished with 
a Chubbs’ lock, of which he had two keys, and one of these he 
sent with the box, retaining the other himself. When the box 
came back, he found that his key would not turn the lock, though 
the one he had given to the tradesman acted very well. Thinking 
some trick had been played, he accused the man of having 
changed the lock; and after some evasion, he ackno the 
fact, stating that,on examination, he had found it such an ex- 
cellent one, he took it off and kept it, making another exactly 
like it with the maker’s name, and everything complete except 
the original key would not ~ it. Their mechanical contri- 
vances generally have some defect of this kind. They never made 
a watch that will keep time, though they greatly prize watches, 
and usually carry two. If you ask them the reason for this fash- 
ion, their reply is :—‘* Spose one makee sick, other can walkee.” 
In fact, nearly all their mechanical contrivances, however much 
ingenuity they display, seem to lack ones like a strictly 
mathematical adjustment or adaptation of means to ends—they 
are more paint than value.—LZastern Scenes. 


OPERATIONS UPON THE WRECK OF THE SAN PEDRO ALCANTARA MAN-OF-WAR. 
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